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A series  of  studies  have  found  that  the  discrepancy  between  hus- 
bands' self-perceptions  and  wives'  perceptions  of  them  is  related  to 
marital  adjustment,  whereas  the  discrepancy  between  wives'  self-percep- 
tions and  husbands'  perceptions  of  them  is  related  much  less  or  not  at 
all.  These  findings  have  been  interpreted  as  indicating  that  the  husband 
is  the  dominant  spouse  to  whom  the  wife  accommodates  herself,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  more  important  to  marital  success  that  the  wife  perceive 
her  husband  as  he  perceives  himself,  in  order  that  she  better  adjust  to 
him.  It  has  also  been  found  that  conformity  of  husbands'  self— perception 
is  related  to  marital  happiness,  which  suggests  that  marital  happiness 
may  be  related  to  a stereotyped  conception  of  the  husband.  Since  these 
findings  seemed  more  descriptive  of  institutional  marriages  with 
traditional  role  specifications  than  of  equalitarian,  companionship  ones, 
it  was  predicted  that  the  previously  determined  relationships  between 
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congruence  and  adjustment  and  between  conformity  and  adjustment,  would 
be  evident  to  a greater  extent  among  institutional  husbands  than  among 
companionship  ones. 

Measures:  An  Institutional-Companionship  Scale  was  constructed  by  se- 

lecting from  the  Tharp  Marital  Role  Questionnaire  (MRQ)  38  items  whose 
content  was  suited  to  differentiate  institutional  marriages  from 
companionship  ones.  These  items  were  subjected  to  a varimax  rotation 
factor  analysis  and  a final  group  of  29  items  was  selected  to  constitute 
the  scale.  The  subjects  consisted  of  two  groups  of  25  couples  each  at 
the  extremes  of  the  scale,  chosen  from  a total  of  231  couples. 

Two  measures  of  marital  happiness  and  marital  adjustment  were  used: 
(1)  the  Locke-Wallace  Marital  Adjustment  Scale  (MAS)  and  (2)  the  first 
item  from  this  scale  which  elicits  a rating  of  marital  happiness  (MH). 

The  items  used  to  measure  congruence  were  the  18  items  on  the 
Enactment  part  of  the  MRQ  pertaining  exclusively  to  the  husband's  role 
and  the  15  items  pertaining  to  the  wife's  role. 

Results:  (l)  When  companionship  H's  weie  the  object  of  perception,  a 

stronger  pattern  of  relationship  was  exhibited,  with  all  measures  of 
happiness/adjustment  more  highly  correlated  to  congruence  than  when  any 
of  the  other  three  groups  of  spouses  were  the  object  of  perception.  Two 
were  significant:  H's  MH  (p-c.02)  and  W's  MAS  (p<.01).  H's  MAS  and 

W's  MH  were  correlated  at  .10,  None  of  the  other  three  groups  showed 
any  correlations  within  this  significance  level,  (2)  Companionship 
H's  showed  more  conformity  within  their  group  than  institutional  H's, 
with  smaller  variances  on  14  out  of  the  18  husband-role  questions,  a 
proportion  significantly  greater  than  chance  (p<.0l).  Five  of  these 
14  were  significant  at  .05.  In  addition,  when  the  difference  between 
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the  meana  of  the  variances  on  all  questions  was  tested,  it  was  signifi- 
cant at  ,02,  (3)  Conformity  among  companionship  H's  was  correlated  to 

W*s  MH  (p<,0l)  and  to  W's  MAS  (p<C,02),  No  correlations  for  the  other 
three  groups  were  significant. 

It  was  concluded  that  the  assumption  that  in  companionship  marriages 
the  H's  behavior  would  be  subject  to  fewer  role  specifications  was  an 
erroneous  one,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  role  behavior  of  these  H's  was 
more  stereotyped  and  that  the  extent  of  stereotypy  was  more  related  to 
MH  and  MAS  than  that  of  institutional  H's, 

Much  greater  inequality  in  terms  of  present  education  and  education- 
al aspirations  was  found  between  the  institutional  partners  than  between 
the  companionship  partners. 

It  was  suggested,  partly  on  the  basis  of  the  replicated  correla- 
tional results  and  partly  on  the  basis  of  what  comparisons  could  be  made 
with  the  data  in  previous  studies  relating  to  equality  of  education 
between  spouses,  that  the  companionship  group  probably  more  closely 
resembled  the  populations  examined  previously. 
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CHAPTER  I 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

One  of  the  t3rpologies  of  marriage  that  has  received  the  widest 

recognition  by  students  of  marriage  and  the  family  is  the  institutional 

versus  companionship  typology.  This  characterization  of  marital  types 

has  been  particularly  associated  with  the  name  of  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  for 

many  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  American  scholars  in  the  study 

of  marriage.  The  central  thesis  of  Burgess'  textbook  (first  published 

in  1945  with  Harvey  Locke  and  now  in  its  third  edition,  published  in 

1963)  is  "that  the  family  has  been  in  transition  from  an  institution, 

with  family  behavior  controlled  by  the  mores,  public  opinion,  and  law, 

to  a companionship,  with  behavior  arising  from  the  mutual  affection, 

equality,  and  consensus  of  its  members.  The  companionship  form  of  the 

family  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  having  been  realized  but  as  emerging" 

{1963,  p.  3).  Burgess  offers  a conceptualization  of  the  two  types  based 

on  Max  Weber's  (1922)  ideal  construct  method.  By  this  method, 

The  family  as  an  institution  and  as  a companionship  represent 
polar  conceptions.  The  most  extreme  conceptual  formulation  of 
the  institutional  family  would  be  one  in  which  its  unity  would 
be  determined  entirely  by  the  traditional  rules  and  regulations, 
specified  duties  and  obligations,  and  other  social  pressures 
impinging  on  family  members.  The  ideal  construct  of  the  family 
as  a companionship  would  focus  on  the  unity  which  develops  out 
of  mutual  affection  and  intimate  association  of  husband  and 
wife  and  parents  and  children(p,  3). 

He  goes  on  to  say  that 

Of  the  historical  and  existing  types  of  families  the  extended 
patriarchal  most  closely  approximates  the  ideal  construct  of 
the  institutional  family,  with  its  combination  of  the  powerful 
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sanctions  of  the  mores,  religion,  and  law,  and  the  practically 
complete  subordination  of  the  individual  members  of  the  family 
to  the  authority  of  the  patriarch.  The  modern  democratic  family 
approximates  most  nearly  the  ideal  construct  of  the  companion- 
ship family,  in  which  the  members  enjoy  a high  degree  of  self- 
expression  and  at  the  same  time  are  united  by  the  bonds  of 
affection,  congeniality,  and  common  interests, 

A comparison  of  the  historical  approximations  of  these  two 
types  will  indicate  the  outstanding  differences  between  the  small 
democratic  family  and  the  patriarchal  family.  (1)  The  patriarchal 
family  is  authoritarian  and  autocratic,  with  power  vested  in  the 
head  of  the  family  and  with  the  subordination  of  his  wife,  sons 
and  their  wives  and  children,  and  his  unmarried  daughters  to  his 
authority.  The  democratic  family  is  based  on  equality  of  husband 
and  wife,  with  consensus  in  making  decisions  and  with  increasing 
participation  by  children  as  they  grow  older.  (2)  Marriage  is 
arranged  by  the  parents  in  the  patriarchal  family,  with  emphasis 
on  prudence,  on  economic  and  social  status,  and  on  adjustment  of 
the  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law  to  the  family  group.  In  the 
small  democratic  family,  selection  of  a marriage  partner  is  in 
the  hands  of  young  people,  and  choice  is  on  the  basis  of  affection 
and  personality  adjustment  to  each  other.  (3)  Compliance  with 
duty  and  the  following  of  tradition  are  major  expectations  of  the 
patriarchal  family,  while  the  objectives  of  the  small  democratic 
family  are  the  achievement  of  happiness  and  personal  growth  of 
individuals.  (4)  The  primary  historic  functions  of  the  family- 
economic,  educational,  recreational,  health,  protective,  and 
religious — are  found  in  their  fullest  development  in  the  patriar- 
chal family.  These  historic  functions  have  been  greatly  modified 
in  the  small  democratic  family  (pp,  3-4). 

According  to  Burgess,  the  American  family  has  been  evolving  for 
some  decades  from  a small-patriarchal  type,  revolving  around  the  father 
and  husband  as  head  and  authority,  to  the  democratic  or  companionship 
type.  Accompanying  this  evolution  has  been  "the  decreasing  size  of  the 
family,  the  diminishing  control  of  the  kinship  group  and  of  the  community 
over  the  family  unit,  and  a growing  sense  of  equality  of  family  members" 

(p,  4).  External  factors  such  as  control  by  custom  and  community 
opinion  which  once  operated  as  stabilizing  influences  have  been  consider- 
ably weakened,  and  the  permanence  of  marriage  now  increasingly  depends  on 
“the  bonds  of  affection,  temperamental  compatibility,  and  mutual  interests," 
To  the  companionship  type  of  family,  toward  which  the  American 
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family  is  moving,  Burgess  attributes  the  following  attributes;  **(1)  affec- 
tion is  the  basis  for  its  existence;  (2)  husband  and  wife  have  equal 
status  and  authority;  (3)  major  decisions  are  by  consensus;  and  (4)  common 
interests  and  activities  coexist  with  division  of  labor  and  individuality 
of  interests’*  (p,  4)«  He  adds  that  "in  most  families  the  control  is 
still  moderately  patriarchal;  in  a considerable  portion  it  is  more  or 
less  matriarchal;  and  in  only  a small  but  increasing  percentage  it  is  by 
consensus  of  husband  and  wife"  (pp.  4-5). 

A recent  review  of  research  on  marital  happiness  (Hicks  & Platt, 

1970)  amplifies  certain  aspects  of  the  institutional  and  companionship 
types  end  integrates  research  findings  into  this  framework; 

In  the  institutional  marriage  adherence  to  traditional 
role  specifications,  custom,  and  mores  would  be  the  factors 
which  would  be  most  significant  to  the  success  or  happiness  of 
the  marriage.  This  is  a tradition-oriented  marriage  in  which 
modal  roles  exist,  and  are  sex-differentiated.  The  husband  role 
is  held  to  be  the  more  instrumental,  the  wife  role,  the  more 
expressive-integrative ... .since  the  wife  is  more  accommodating 
and  the  husband  more  rigid  in  role  needs,  marital  happiness  is 
more  a function  of  the  husband's  possession  of  the  expected 
instrumental  needs  and  capacities.  Thus,  the  instrumental  aspects 
of  marriage  predominate, 

...the  companionship  marriage  places  greater  emphasis  on  the 
affective  aspects  of  the  relationship.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
personality  interaction— role  specifications  are  taken  for  granted 
and  may  even  be  added  to... marital  happiness  is  a function  of 
the  expressive  aspects  of  the  relationship.  Variables  such  as 
esteem  (affection)  for  spouse,  sexual  enjoyment,  companionship, 
and  communication  might  be  expected  to  be  significant  to  happiness 
in  the  pattern  (p.  555). 

It  is  apparent  then,  that  marital  happiness  should  be  related  to 
different  variables  in  the  two  types  of  marriage.  But,  in  fact,  although 
a good  deal  of  research  has  been  done  relating  some  of  these  variables 
to  marital  happiness  in  general,  virtually  none  has  been  done  with  groups 
of  marriages  explicitly  designated  beforehand  as  "institutional"  and 
“companionship."  Hence  a number  of  findings  which  have  been  found  to 
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be  related  to  marital  adjustment  (in  general)  would  appear,  when  put 
alongside  the  descriptions  of  the  two  types,  to  be  more  applicable  to 
one  type  or  the  other.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  study  to 
examine,  in  the  context  of  an  institutional-companionship  differentiation, 
one  of  these  variables.  The  variable  of  interest  is  the  husband's 
role  and,  particularly,  the  congruence  between  the  husband's  perception 
of  his  role  and  his  wife's  perception  of  it. 

Review  of  the  Literature 

The  three  areas  which  have  stimulated  the  bulk  of  the  research  in 
the  field  of  marital  happiness  in  the  past  twenty  years  are  role  theory, 
the  theory  of  complementary  needs,  and  interpersonal  perception.  The 
several  studies  leading  most  directly  to  the  present  investigation  have 
been  done  in  the  last  of  these. 

The  first  investigator  to  consider  interpersonal  perception  as  "an 
operative  force  in  its  own  right"  (Tharp,  1963b,  p,  99)  was  Lowell  Kelly, 
who  wrote  that  "the  actual  relative  position  of  the  hvisband  and  wife  on 
a personality  trait  continuum  are  not  as  important  in  determining  com- 
patability  as  the  belief  of  the  husband  and  wife  regarding  their  relative 
positions  on  these  scales"  (194l»  P»  193).  Kelly  administered  a 36- 
item  personality  rating  scale,  along  with  the  Burgess-Terraan-Miles 
Compatibility  Index,  to  76  couples.  Each  subject  rated  himself  and  his 
spouse  on  the  personality  rating  scale.  The  results  revealed  that  high 
compatibility  is  associated  with  more  favorable  self-ratings,  but 
accompanied  by  spouse  ratings  even  more  favorable.  These  findings  held 
true  for  both  husband  and  wife,  Kelly  concluded  that  an  individual's 
personal  satisfaction  in  marriage  was  related  both  to  self-regard  and 
to  the  judgment  of  the  self's  inferiority  or  superiority  vis-a-vis  the 
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Preston  et  (1952),  in  a study  similar  to  Kelly’s,  investigated 

the  self-  and  spouse -concepts  of  55  couples  who  had  received  pre-marital 
counseling  and  116  who  had  received  post-marital  counseling;  the  two 
groups  were  regarded  as  more-  and  less-happily  couples,  respectively. 

The  measure  was  a personality  rating  scale  of  17  items  selected  from 
those  used  by  Kelly  (1941)  and  Burgess  and  Cottrell  (1939).  The  results 
indicated  that  self-ratings  of  spouses  had  a tendency  toward  greater 
congruence  in  happily  married  couples  than  in  unhappily  married  ones, 
and  that  the  correlations  between  self-ratings  and  ratings  of  spouse 
were  even  higher,  especially  for  the  happily  married  group, 

Dyraond's  (1954)  study  extended  the  investigation  to  "understanding" 
of  the  mate,  which  she  defined  as  the  accuracy  of  prediction  by  a subject 
of  his  mate's  self -description.  The  subjects  were  15  couples  well-known 
to  her,  the  measure,  100  MMPI  items  pertaining  to  interaction  with  others. 
Each  subject  answered  first  for  himself,  then  predicted  his  spouse's 
answers.  To  control  for  stereotypy  of  reply,  all  items  which  were 
answered  uniformly  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  group  were  eliminated, 
leaving  55  items  exhibiting  a reasonable  degree  of  difference.  Scores 
were  related  to  the  happiness  of  the  marriage,  as  rated  ly  the  subjects 
themselves  and  validated  by  Dymond's  rating.  The  usual  result  of  more 
similar  self -perceptions  among  happily  married  couples  than  among 
unhappily  married  ones  was  found.  In  addition,  the  author's  principal 
hypothesis  was  also  verified:  happ3rs  predict  spouse  replies  better  than 

do  unhappys. 

The  foregoing  summary  may  serve  as  a background  for  an  examination 
of  the  studies  which  beeu*  directly  upon  the  proposed  investigation.  The 
first  such  study  is  by  Corsini  (1956),  who  tested  20  volunteer 
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students  end  their  spouses  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Interpersonal 
perception  was  measured  by  a 50-itera  Q-sort,  sorted  four  times  by  each 
subject:  (a)  for  self,  (b)  for  spouse,  (c)  prediction  for  spouse,  and 

(d)  prediction  of  the  spouse's  description  of  the  subject.  In  addition, 
an  experimental  control  was  introduced  by  drawing  random  samples  of  non- 
couples and  duplicating  all  four  Q-sorts.  Marital  happiness  was  assessed 
by  the  Burgess-Wallin  scale  (1953).  It  was  hypothesized  (1)  that  happiness 
is  related  to  similarity  of  the  selves  of  the  partners;  (2)  that  happiness 
is  a function  of  understanding,  as  measured  by  the  degree  of  relationship 
between  (a)  the  perception  of  the  self  or  other  versus  (b)  a prediction 
by  the  mate  of  that  perception;  and  (3)  that  understanding  is  a function 
of  the  degree  of  similarity  of  the  two  selves. 

The  first  hypothesis,  that  happiness  is  related  to  similarity  of 
the  selves  of  the  partners,  was,  in  accordance  with  previous  investi- 
gations (Kelly,  I94I5  Dymond,  1954),  strongly  supported  for  married  couples, 
but  showed  virtually  no  correlation  for  the  noncouple  controls.  The 
third  hypothesis,  that  understanding  is  a function  of  the  degree  of 
similarity  of  the  two  selves,  received  little  support  except  in  the  case 
of  the  husband's  self-concept. 

It  is  the  second  hypothesis,  however,  that  is  of  special  interest. 

This  hypothesis,  that  happiness  is  a function  of  understanding,  was 
supported  only  in  those  comparisons  where  the  husband  was  the  target  of 
the  Q-sorts,  That  is,  when  (a)  the  husband's  self -perception  and  the 
wife's  prediction  of  that  perception  and  (b)  the  wife's  perception  of 
the  husband  and  the  husband's  prediction  of  that  perception  were  cor- 
related to  marital  happiness,  highly  significant  coefficients  were  found. 
When  the  corresponding  correlations  with  the  wife  as  target  were  made. 
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no  significant  relationship  to  happiness  resulted.  It  was  this  peculiar 
disparity  that  led  the  experimenter  to  utilize  the  non-couple  controls. 
Each  of  the  four  sets  of  Q-sorts  by  the  husbands  were  correlated  with 
appropriate  Q-sorts  by  women  selected  randomly  without  replacement  from 
among  the  women  other  than  the  husbands'  o\m  wives.  The  20  correlations 
within  each  set  were  ranked  and  compared  against  happiness  scores.  The 
results  were  identical.  This  outcome  was  so  unexpected  that  a replication 
was  performed  with  another  set  of  random  non-couples;  again  the  original 
results  were  confirmed. 

These  findings  led  Corsini  (1956)  to  conclude  that  the  crucial  re- 
lationship was  between  marital  happiness  and  a stereotyped  conception  of 
the  husband.  To  examine  this  further,  he  obtained  a mean  correlation 
of  every  man's  Q-sort  correlation  for  self  with  every  other  man.  The 
same  was  done  for  women.  The  mean  correlation  of  any  individual  against 
others  of  his  sex  was  interpreted  as  an  index  of  "conformity”  of  self- 
perception. These  conformity  indices  were  then  ranked  and  correlated 
against  marital  happiness  scores.  The  happiness  scores  of  husbands,  of 
wives,  and  of  couples  all  correlated  at  the  .01  level  with  the  hxisbands' 
conformity  of  self  perception.  None  of  the  happiness  scores,  however, 
correlated  significantly  with  the  wives'  conformity  indices. 

In  the  second  study  of  primary  interest,  Luckey  (1959,  1960a, 

1960b,  1960c)  selected  81  couples,  all  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
from  a much  larger  subject-pool  in  order  to  provide  two  groups  highly 
differentiated  on  the  Locke  and  Terman  marital  happiness  scales.  Only 
couples  in  which  both  husband  and  wife  gave  equivalent  happiness  ratings 
were  used.  The  instrument  used  to  measure  perception  was  the  Leary 
Interpersonal  Check  List  (ICL)  which  was  completed  by  each  subject  for 
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self,  spouse,  ideal  self,  mother,  and  father.  The  ratings  were  scored 
on  four  separate  continue,  as  follows;  Scale  1,  Managerial-autocratic 
vs.  Modest-self -effacing;  Scale  2,  Competitive -exploitive  vs.  Docile- 
dependent;  Scale  3,  Blunt-aggressive  vs,  Cooperative-overconventional; 
Scale  4»  Skeptical-distrustful  vs,  Responsible-overgenerous , The  results, 
in  general,  supported  Corsini's.  When  the  husband  was  the  spouse  being 
rated  (that  is,  when  the  measure  was  the  discrepancy  between  the  hus- 
band's self-perception  and  his  wife's  perception  of  him),  significant 
differences  were  found  on  three  out  of  four  scales  (the  exception  was 
scale  4)  between  the  happily  married  couples  and  the  unhappily  married 
ones.  Two  of  these  differences  were  significant  at  the  ,01  level,  the 
other  at  .05.  When  the  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  spouse  being 
rated,  a significant  difference  between  the  two  groups  of  couples  was 
found  on  only  one  scale  (Scale  1 at  the  .05  level). 

In  addition  to  these  results,  it  was  found  that  husbands  in  satis- 
factory marriages  identified  themselves  with  their  fathers  to  a signif- 
icantly greater  degree  than  did  the  less  satisfied.  This  was  not  true 
of  wives  identifying  with  their  mothers.  Finally,  congruence  of  wives' 
concepts  of  their  husbands  and  fathers  was  found  to  be  positively  as- 
sociated with  marital  satisfaction,  whereas  this  did  not  hold  true  for 
husbands'  concepts  of  their  wives  and  mothers. 

The  next  study  contributing  to  this  emerging  formulation  was  by 
Stuckert  (1963).  His  subjects  were  50  couples  selected  on  a random  basis 
from  those  who  applied  for  marriage  licences  in  Milwaukee  during  a two- 
month  period  in  1959.  All  were  between  19  and  26  years  of  age  and  had 
been  married  nine  months  or  less  at  the  time  of  data  collection.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  study  they  were  divided  into  satisfied  and  dissatisfied 
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groups  on  the  basis  of  their  responses  to  Schedule  3 of  the  Burgess- 
Wallin  marital  success  questionnaire  (1953,  pp.  488-489) . Role  concepts 
and  expectations  were  determined  by  asking  the  subject  to  evaluate 
the  relative  importance  of  ten  personality  needs  in  three  different 
ways;  (a)  their  importance  to  marriage  in  general,  (b)  their  importance 
in  his  own  marriage,  and  (c)  their  importance  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  spouse.  The  ten  personality  needs  were  those  most  frequently 
listed  in  a study  of  marital  choice  by  Anselm  Strauss  (1947).  As  in 
the  previous  studies,  it  was  found  that  a measure  of  marital  satisfaction 
(in  this  case,  the  wives'  satisfaction)  was  significantly  related  to 
the  accuracy  of  their  perception  of  their  husbands'  expectations  (phi 
coefficient  = ,45,  p<.01).  Husbands'  satisfaction  was  most  highly 
related  to  the  similarity  between  their  own  role  concepts  and  expectations 
and  those  of  their  wives.  The  marital  satisfaction  of  neither  husband 
nor  wife,  however,  showed  any  relation  to  the  accuracy  of  the  husbands' 
perception  of  the  wives'  expectations. 

In  a study  similar  to  Luckey's  (1960a,  1960c),  Kotlar  (I965)  used 
the  Leary  Interpersonal  Check  List  to  elicit  self,  mate,  and  ideal  marital 
role  concepts.  The  sample  consisted  of  50  middle-class  couples  who  were 
defined  as  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  Wallace  Marital  Adjustment  Scale 
(Locke  & Wallace,  1959)  and  50  unadjvisted  couples  who  were  clients  of 
marriage  counselors.  The  two  groups  were  matched  for  social  class, 
education,  age,  number  of  years  married,  and  religion.  Each  subject 
filled  out  four  Chock  Lists,  in  terras  of  his  perception  of  (a)  self  as 
a husband  (wife),  (b)  mate  as  a husband  or  as  a wife,  (c)  his  concept 
of  the  ideal  husband,  and  (d)  his  concept  of  the  ideal  wife. 

In  the  measurement  of  congruency  of  perception,  discrepancy  scores 
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were  found  by  subtracting  the  scores  found  between  the  self -perception 
of  each  individual  and  the  perception  of  him  by  his  mate  on  the  Dom(inance) 
and  Lov(e)  domensions.  The  two  discrepancies,  for  Dora  and  for  Lov, 
were  added.  Also,  the  discrepancy  scores  for  both  husband  and  wife  were 
added,  giving  a total  score  for  discrepancy  between  self -perception  and 
mate -percept ion  for  each  couple.  The  results  showed  a significant 
difference  (p-c.05)  between  the  adjusted  and  unadjusted  groups  for  con- 
gruence of  perception  of  the  husband;  that  is  to  say,  the  discrepancy 
between  the  husbands'  self-perception  and  their  wives'  perception  of 
them  was  significantly  greater  in  the  unadjusted  group.  In  addition 
there  was  a correlation  coefficient  of  -.29  (p<.0l)  between  discrepancy 
and  marital  adjustment.  With  regard  to  perception  of  wives,  the  unad- 
justed group  showed  greater  discrepancy,  but  the  difference  was  not 
significant.  Nor  was  the  correlation  coefficient  of  -.13  significant, 
although  it  was,  like  the  group  means,  in  the  expected  direction.  When 
the  discrepancy  scores  for  husband  and  wife  were  added  to  give  a total 
score  for  discrepancy  between  self-perception  and  mate-perception  for 
each  couple,  there  was  a significant  difference  between  adjusted  and 
unadjusted  groups  (p-«:,0l)  and  also  a significant  correlation  (r»-,30, 
p<  ,01) . 

Kotlar's  (1965)  study  was  replicated  and  expanded  by  Taylor  (1967), 
Since  one  of  the  express  purposes  of  the  study  was  to  do  a replication, 
the  same  instruments  were  used  and  a population  as  similar  as  possible 
was  secured,  with  50  couples  in  each  group.  This  time,  both  perceptions 
of  the  mate  (as  in  Luckey,  1960a,  1960c,  and  Kotlar,  1965)  and  predic- 
tions of  the  mates'  self -perceptions  (as  in  Corsini,  1956)  were  elicited. 
The  latter  measure  Taylor  defined  as  "empathy,"  In  general,  the  earlier 
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pattern  in  which  perception  of  the  husband  showed  a closer  relationship 
to  marital  adjustment  than  perception  of  the  wife  prevailed.  Again, 
however,  the  measures  of  perception  of  the  wife  exhibited  trends  in  the 
expected  direction,  with  more  congruence  for  adjusted  couples  than  for 
unadjusted  ones. 

Deciphering  the  multiple  comparisons  may  be  facilitated  by  utilizing 
Table  1.  The  meaning  of  the  symbols  is  as  follows; 

H is  used  to  represent  "husband"  or  "husband's" 

W is  used  to  represent  "wife"  or  "wife's" 

P is  used  to  represent  "predictions" 

I is  used  to  represent  "perceptions" 

Thus  HIH  indicates  the  husband's  perception  of  himself;  HIW,  the  hus- 
band's perception  of  his  wife.  HPWIH  indicates  the  husband's  prediction 
of  his  wife's  perception  of  him;  HPWIW  indicates  the  husband's  prediction 
of  the  wife's  perception  of  herself. 

It  may  be  readily  seen  that  when  the  husband  1s  the  target  of  per- 
ception, the  difference  between  adjusted  and  unadjusted  groups  achieves 
a higher  level  of  significance  than  when  the  wife  is  the  target.  Never- 
theless, when  the  wife  is  the  target,  the  difference  between  groups  does 
in  most  cases  achieve  significance,  albeit  at  a lower  level.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  extent  of  congruence  of  perception  of  the  wife 
does  have  some  relationship  to  marital  adjustment,  if  a somewhat  less 
close  one  than  congruence  of  perception  of  the  husband. 

I«t  us  now  examine  the  interpretations  suggested  by  the  various 
researchers  in  explanation  of  the  fact  that  congruency  of  perception  of 
the  husband  seemed  to  be  associated  with  marital  satisfaction  whereas 
congruency  of  perception  of  the  wife  apparently  was  not.  In  the  case  of 
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TABLE  1 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  ADJUSTED  AND  UNADJUSTED  GROUPS  OF  COUPIES 
(MODIFIED  FROM  TAYLOR,  1967) 


HIH  - WIH 
WIW  - HIW 

HIH  - WIH  + WIW  - HIW 

t 

-4T58 

-2.57 

-4.07 

Level 

.001 

.01 

.001 

B,  Empathy  (prediction)  and  self-perception 

Husband  as  target 

t 

Level  of 
Sienificance 

HIH  - WPHIH 

-2.64 

.01 

WIH  - HPWIH 

-2.19 

.025 

Wife  as  target 

WIW  - HPWIW 

-1.83 

.05 

HIW  - WPHIW 

-1.13 

ns 

Totals 

HIH  - WPHIH  4*  WIW  - HPWIW 

-2.61 

.01 

HIW  - WPHIW  t WIH  - HPWIH 

-1.96 

.05 

C • Intra-individual  perception" 

Husband  as  target 

t 

Level 

HIH  - HPWIH 

-6.15 

.001 

WIH  - WPHIH 

-3.71 

.001 

Wife  as  target 

WIW  - WPHIW 

-6.39 

.001 

HIW  - HPWIW 

-3.57 

.001 

Totals 

HIH  - HPWIH  + HIW  - HPWIW 

-6.31 

.001 

WIW  - WPHIW  4-  WIH  - WPHIH 

-6.19 

.001 

♦Represents  the  subject's  feelings  about  the  similarity  or  discrepancy 
of  self -percept ions. 
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the  two  moat  recent  studies  (Kotlar,  1965;  Taylor,  1967),  the  authors 
offer  no  explanation.  Kotlar  merely  reports  her  results,  points  out  that 
the  correlation  of  -.13  between  discrepancy  scores  and  marital  adjustment 
is  in  the  right  direction,  and  later  on  adds  that  the  lack  of  a signifi- 
cant difference  "poses  some  important  questions"  (p.  289),  without, 
however,  specifying  what  these  might  be,  Taylor,  of  course,  found  a 
significant  difference  between  groups  on  congruency  of  perception  of  the 
wife  (t=  -2,57,  p-c.Ol),  With  regard  to  "empathy"  (prediction  of  spouse's 
answer),  he  says  that  significant  differences  were  not  found  for  the 
wives.  The  t-scores  are  reported  without  significance  levels,  however, 
and,  according  to  this  writer's  reading  of  a t-table,  a t of  -1,83  with 
liB  50  is  significant  at  ,05.  In  any  case,  no  interpretation  for  the 
findings  is  offered, 

Stuckert  (1963)  and  Luckey  (1960c)  offer  essentially  the  same 
interpretation.  The  former  concludes  that  "the  data, . .support  the  thesis 
that  the  husband's  role  definitions  and  expectations [ar^  more  important 
to  the. , .success  of  the  marriage  than  the  wife's"  (Stuckert,  1963,  p.  419). 
The  reason  suggested  for  this  is  that  "American  cultural  patterns  still 
generally  define  the  husband  as  the  dominant  spouse,"  and  he,  therefore, 
will  have  "a  greater  part  in  establishing  the  general  structure  of  the 
new  family, ,. ,our  culture  tends  to  define [a  woman' ^ role  as  centering 
around  her  family,"  with  "interests  and  activities, , .family-centered  to 
a greater  extent  than  her  husband's,"  Consequently,  "there  may  be  greater 
pressure  on  her  to  develop  an  accommodative  pattern  in  relation  to  other 
members  of  the  family"  (Stuckert,  p.  419).  In  Luckey's  words,  "it  is 
more  important  to  the  success  of  the  marriage  if  the  husband's  self-image 
is  that  held  of  him  by  his  wife,  because  it  is  in  keeping  with  this  con- 
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gruence  of  images  that  the  most  of  the  marital  adjusting  is  done.  In 
other  words,  if  it  is  the  wife  who  does  the  adjusting,  it  is  to  the 
benefit  of  the  relationship  if  she  knows  what  she  is  adjusting  to I If  she 
sees  the  husband  as  he  sees  himself,  she  is  better  able  to  make  adjust- 
ments which  bring  more  satisfaction  to  the  marriage"  (1960c,  pp.  156-157), 
In  the  earliest  of  the  studies,  Corsini  (1956)  concluded,  "It  is 
evident  that  expressions  of  marital  happiness  are  associated  with  certain 
conforming  self -conceptions  of  men  but  not  of  women.  The  implication  of 
this  finding  is  that  for  a marriage  to  be  rated  as  happy  the  husband  must 
be  a stereotyped  or  conforming  individual.  Apparently  women  may  differ 
from  the  others  of  their  sex  without  affecting  marital  happiness"  (p.  330), 
It  is  evident  that  these  interpretations,  based  upon  the  assumptions 
of  a dominant  husband  (Stuckert,  1963)  with  a stereotyped  role  (Corsini, 
1956)  and  a wife  who  does  "most  of  the  marital  adjustlr^"  (Luckey,  1960c), 
are  more  descriptive  of  the  Institutional  family  with  its  "traditional 
role  specifications"  than  of  the  companionship  family  in  which  "role 
specifications  are  taken  for  granted"  (Hicks  & Platt,  1970,  p.  555)  and 
behavior  j^ise^  from  the, . .equality  and  consensus  of  its  members" 

(Burgess  et  1963,  p.  3)»  This  being  the  case,  we  would  expect  the 
relationships  these  studies  revealed  to  exist  to  a greater  degree  in  the 
former  marital  type  than  in  the  latter.  This  observation  brings  us  to 
our  first  set  of  hypotheses, 

I.  Hypotheses  Concerning  Congruence  of  Perception  and  Marital  Adjustment 

Hypothesis  1;  The  correlation  between  congruence  of  perception  of  the 
husband  and  marital  adjustment  will  be  significantly 
greater  in  institutional  marriages  than  in  companionship 
marriages. 
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We  would  also  expect,  based  on  previous  research, that 

Hypothesis  2a.  In  institutional  marriages,  congruence  of  perception 

of  the  husband  will  be  significantly  more  highly  cor- 
related to  marital  adjustment  than  congruence  of 
perception  of  the  wife. 

In  companionship  marriages,  on  the  other  hand,  where  accurate  perception 
of  the  mate  is  needed  no  more  by  one  spouse  than  by  the  other,  since 
adjusting  and  accommodation  presumably  occur  by  both  partners  in  the  con- 
text of  an  equalitarian  relationship,  we  would  expect  the  following: 

Hypothesis  2b.  In  companionship  marriages,  congruence  of  perception 
of  the  husband  will  be  no  more  highly  correlated  to 
marital  adjustment  than  congruence  of  perception  of 
the  wife. 

II.  Hypothesis  Concerning  Conformity  Within  Institutional  and  Companion- 
ship Marriages 

Since  institutional  marriage  is  more  specific  in  its  marital  role  defini- 
tions than  companionship  marriage,  we  would  expect  the  following: 

Hypothesis  3.  Husbands  in  institutional  marriages  will  exhibit  in 
their  marital  role  behavior  greater  similarity  to  one 
another  than  husbands  in  companionship  marriages  will. 

III.  Hypotheses  Concerning  Conformity  and  Marital  Adjustment. 

Because  (a)  role  behavior  within  institutional  marriages  is  expected  to 
show  less  variability  than  such  behavior  in  companionship  marriages  and 
(b)  pMscribed  role  behavior  is  thought  to  be  more  closely  related  to 
marital  adjustment  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  it  is  predicted  that 

Hypothesis  4»*  The  extent  of  conformity  of  husbands  in  the  institution- 
al group  will  be  related  to  marital  adjustment. 

, b.  The  extent  of  conformity  of  husbands  in  the  companion- 

ship group  will  not  be  related  to  marital  adjustment. 

c.  The  extent  of  conformity  of  wives  in  neither  group 
will  be  related  to  marital  adjustment. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  examine  the  role  of  conformity  from  another  per- 
spective and  in  an  effort  to  replicate  Corsinl's  findings  (1956)  it  is 
predicted  that 
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Hypothesis  5a. 

There  will  be  a significant  correlation  between 
congruence  of  perception  of  the  husband's  role  and 
marital  adjustment  for  random  non-couples  within  the 
institutional  group. 

b. 

There  will  bo  no  significant  correlation  between 
congruence  of  perception  of  the  husband  role  and 
marital  adjustment  for  random  non-couples  within 
the  companionship  group. 

Finally,  based  on  Corsini's  finding  that  conformity  of  the  wife  role  is 
not  associated  with  marital  satisfaction,  it  is  predicted  that 

5c,  There  will  be  no  significant  correlation  between  con< 
gruence  of  perception  of  the  wife  role  and  marital 
adjustment  for  random  non-couples  within  either  the 
institutional  or  the  companionship  group. 


CHAPTER  II 


METHODOLOGY 

Subjects 

The  data  for  the  study  were  drawn  from  data  collected  as  part  of 
a larger  study  conducted  through  the  Marriage  and  College  Life  Project 
at  the  University  of  Florida.  The  subject  pool  consisted  of  544  husbands 
and  wives,  representing  approxLnately  seven  per  cent  of  the  University's 
total  population  of  married  students.  Of  these  544>  husbands  and  wives 
numbered  266  and  278  respectively.  There  were  234  complete  couples  who 
participated,  with  the  remaining  32  men  and  44  women  peirticipating  without 
their  spouses.  Each  member  of  the  sample  was  either  a male  student  at 
the  University  or  the  wife  of  a male  student.  For  the  present  study, 
only  the  234  complete  couples  were  used  as  subjects. 

Two  separate  samples  were  drawn,  the  first  in  the  fall  of  1969  and 
the  second  in  the  winter  of  1970,  according  to  a stratified  random  sam- 
pling technique  designed  to  provide  a proportionate  representation  on  the 
variables  of  on-  and  off-campus  residence,  college  of  enrollment,  and 
student  classification.  A comparison  was  made  between  the  fall  and  winter 
subjects  with  respect  to  age,  income,  religion,  residence,  parental  status, 
and  student  classification.  The  two  samples  differed  significantly  on 
only  one  of  the  variables  (the  winter  sample  Included  more  couples  resid- 
ing on  campus);  consequently,  the  two  sampling  returns  were  combined  for 
the  purposes  of  data  analysis.  The  pooled  sample  closely  resembled  the 
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married  student  population  at  the  University  with  respect  to  residence, 
college,  and  student  classification. 

Iftidergraduate  students  comprised  uS  of  the  sample,  graduate  stu- 
dents 56^.  The  majority  of  the  subjects,  74^,  lived  off-campus  and  the 
remainder  of  the  subjects  lived  in  on-campus  married  student  housing. 

The  mean  age  of  the  husbands  was  26.6,  that  of  the  wives  25.2.  Ages 
ranged  from  18  to  57,  The  mean  age  at  marriage  was  22,5  and  21.0  for  men 
and  women  respectively,  and  the  mean  length  of  the  time  married  was  five 
years,  with  a range  of  1-31  years.  Half  of  the  couples,  50^,  had  children. 
At  the  time  of  marriage,  35^  of  the  wives  were  students,  and  84^  were 
students  at  the  time  of  data  collection.  The  median  amount  of  usable 
income  per  family  per  year  was  $6,208,  Wives*  educational  levels  were 
as  follows:  12^,  high  school  or  less;  756,  business  or  technical  school; 

38%,  one  to  three  years  of  college;  24%,  bachelor’s  degree;  10%,  some  grad- 
uate education;  7%,  master's  degree;  .9%,  advanced  graduate  training. 
Instruments:  The  Tharp  Marital  Role  Questionnaire 

The  instrument  which  was  used  to  designate  couoles  as  institutional 
or  companionship,  and  which  was  later  used  (in  a way  which  was  statis- 
tically independent  from  the  initial  designation)  to  assess  perception 
of  self  and  mate,  was  the  Tharp  Marital  Role  Questionnaire  or  MRQ  (Tharp, 
1963a)  (Appendix  A),  This  instrument  consists  of  two  sets  of  nearly 
identical  matching  questions,  (There  are  four  questions  in  the  first 
set  for  which  there  are  no  corresponding  qvieations  on  the  second  set.) 

The  first  set  of  75  questions  elicits  responses  concerning  the  subject's 
concept  of  the  ideal  marriage;  the  second  set  of  71  concerns  the  subject's 
perception  of  the  enactment  of  these  ideals  in  his  own  marriage , 
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The  instrument  was  the  product  of  a study  whose  purpose  it  was  "to 
provide  a description  of  marriage-roles,  baaed  on  empirical  methods  and 
data,  in  terms  of '•dimensions'"  (Tharp,  1963a,  p.  389).  This  was  at- 
tempted by  assembling  a wide  variety  of  questionnaire  items  which  were 
intended  to  sample  the  widest  range  of  marriage  behaviors  traditionally 
considered  important.  The  selection  of  items  was  not  dictated  by  any 
theoretical  system  and  was  guided  by  an  experienced  reseeu*ch  staff  and 
the  Judgment  of  previous  marriage  investigators.  The  questionnaire  was 
then  administered  to  a group  of  about  130  couples  who  were  a part  of  that 
pool  of  individuals  described  by  Lowell  Kelly  (1955)  in  the  first  report 
of  his  longitudinal  marriage  study.  The  responses  were  factor  analyzed, 
and  the  factors  were  grouped  by  Tharp  into  five  marital  role  areas  or 
"dimensions":  (l)  External  relations,  (2)  Internal  instrumentality, 

(3)  Division  of  responsibility,  (4)  Sexuality,  and  (5)  Solidarity. 

Since  the  instrument  is  divided  into  two  matching  sets  of  questions 
measuring  ideal  and  enacted  marital  roles,  it  is,  obviously,  well-suited 
to  measure  the  discrepancy  between  these  two  variables,  and  it  has  been 
used  for  that  purpose  in  a number  of  studies  (Crago  & Tharp,  1968;  Atkina, 
1970;  Griffin,  1971).  Because  each  of  the  marriage  partners  fills  out 
his  own  individual  version  of  the  questionnaire,  however,  it  may  also  be 
used  to  assess  the  difference  in  perception  between  the  spouses  either 
with  regard  to  ideals  or  to  perceived  enactment.  It  is  this  latter 
function  which  the  questionnaire  served  in  the  present  study. 

The  items  may  be  divided  into  husband-role  items,  wife-role  items, 
and  partnership  items.  On  the  first  part  of  the  q\»stionnaire,  measuring 
ideal  marital  roles,  this  division  yields  18  each  for  husband-and  wife- 
role  categories,  and  31  for  partnership;  on  the  second  peirt,  measuring 
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role  enactments,  it  yields  18  husband-role  items,  15  wife-role  items, 
and  30  partnership  ones. 

Measures  of  Marital  Satisfaction 

Two  different  measures  were  utilized.  The  first  was  the  Locke- 
Wallace  Marital  Adjustment  Scale  or  MAS  (1959)  (Appendix  B),  which  has 
been  used  extensively  in  studies  of  marriage,  including  some  of  the 
studies  reviewed,  and  thus  confers  the  benefit  of  comparability  of 
results.  The  scale  consists  of  14  questions,  the  answers  to  which  are 
assigned  variable  weights  and  yield  a range  of  scores  from  2 to  143.* 

The  scale  has  high  reliability,  with  a reliability  coefficient  of  ,90 
computed  by  the  split-half  technique  and  corrected  by  the  Spesu*man- 
Brown  formula,  and  established  validity,  having  jrielded  a mean  adjust- 
ment score  of  71,7  for  a group  of  48  subjects  known  to  be  maladjusted 
in  marriage,  and  a mean  adjustment  score  of  135 » 9 for  a group  matched 
by  sex  and  age  who  were  independently  judged  to  be  well-adjusted  in 
marriage.  The  difference  was  very  significant,  since  the  critical 
ratio  was  17.5,  Moreover,  "only  17  per  cent  of  the  maladjusted  group 
achieved  adjustment  scores  of  one  hundred  or  more"  (Locke  & Wallace, 
1959) . 

The  second  measure  was  a single  question  from  the  Locke-Wallace 

MAS,  which  was  stated  as  follows: 

Check  the  dot  on  the  scale  line  below  which  best  describes  the 
degree  of  happiness,  everything  considered,  of  your  present 
marriage.  The  middle  point,  "happy,"  represents  the  degree  of 


«The  Locke-Wallace  MAS,  as  published,  contains  15  questions  and 
yields  a range  of  scores  from  2 to  158.  One  question  (Question  #14  in 
the  published  scale),  however,  was  inadvertently  omitted  by  the  typist  on 
the  forma  employed  in  the  survey  and  hence  could  not  be  included  in  the 
computation  of  scores. 
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happiness  which  roost  people  get  from  marriage,  and  the 
scale  gradmlly  ranges  on  one  side  to  those  few  who  are 
very  unhappy  in  marriage,  and  on  the  other,  to  those  few 
who  experience  extreme  joy  or  felicity  in  marriage. 

• • • . . , 

Perfectly 

Unhappy  Happy  Happy 

The  two  measures  were,  of  course,  not  statistically  independent,  since 
the  latter  is  part  of  the  former.  It  was  thought  to  be  desirable  to  have 
an  additional  measure,  however,  since  the  full  scale  of  the  Locke-Wallace 
MAS  had  a substantial  number  of  items  which  were  more  characteristic  of 
companionship  marriage  then  of  institutional  marriage  (such  as  engaging 
in  outside  interests  together  and  agreeing  on  matters  of  recreation)  and 
which  might  thereby  have  biased  the  full  instrument  in  favor  of  companion- 
ship marriages  when  they  were  compared  with  institutional  ones. 

Designating  Institutional  and  Companionship  Groups 

The  Tharp  MRQ  contains  a large  number  of  items  whose  content  in  terms 
of  the  traditional  sex  roles,  the  distribution  of  influence  within  the 
marriage,  and  the  sharing  of  leisure  time,  was  well-suited  to  differen- 
tiate institutional  marriages  from  companionship  ones.  Of  the  I46  items 
on  the  MRQ,  38  were  initially  selected  as  items  which  on  the  basis  of 
face  validity  might  contribute  to  a scale  differentiating  the  two  marital 
types,  A frequency  count  was  taken  of  the  distribution  of  the  responses 
the  subjects  had  made  to  these  38  items,*  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  count 
(in  combination  with  theoretical  assumptions  about  the  two  types  of  mar- 
riage), new  weights,  varying  from  one  to  five,  were  assigned  to  the 
individual  responses  to  the  38  items.  Higher  weights  were  given  to 

*This  frequency  count  revealed  that  there  were  one  husband  and  two 
wives  who  had  omitted  so  many  of  these  items  that  the  scale  would  be 
invalidated.  Accordingly,  these  three  couples  were  eliminated,  reducing 
the  total  sample  from  234  couples  to  231, 
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responses  which  were  "institutional-type  answers,"  and  lower  weights 
were  given  to  responses  which  were  "companionship-type  answers."  For 
example,  to  question  #19,  "How  important  is  it  to  your  marriage  that 
your  wife  devote  the  major  part  of  her  interest  and  energy  to  her  home 
and  family?"  there  were  five  possible  responses;  (l)  Very  essential, 
(2)  Usually  desirable,  (3)  Makes  little  or  no  difference,  (4)  Usually 
not  desirable,  and  (5)  Decidedly  not  desirable.  On  the  MRQ  these  had 
been  coded  one  through  five  respectively. 

The  frequency  count  revealed  the  following  distribution; 


Husbands 
Wives 

Accordingly,  the  various  responses  were  assigned  weights  as  follows; 

Very  essential  = 5;  this  response  was  assigned  the  highest  weight 
because  "Very  essential"  represented  the  most  traditional,  institutional- 
marriage  response  to  the  question. 

Usually  desirable  = 3;  "three,"  the  median  weight,  was  given  to 
"Usually  desirable"  since  this  was  the  modal  response,  given  by  well  over 
half  of  all  subjects,  both  husbands  and  wives. 

Makes  little  or  no  difference  = 2;  "two"  was  assigned  as  a weight 
intermediate  between  the  mode  and  the  even  more  companionship,  modern- 
marriage  response  of  "Usually  not  desirable." 

Usually  not  desirable  r 1;  "one"  was  assigned  to  "Usually  not 
desirable,"  since  it  was  the  most  "companionship,  modern-marriage  re- 
sponse" employed  by  an  appreciable  number  of  people. 

Decidedly  not  desirable  s].  "one"  was  also  assigned  to  "Decidedly  not 
desirable,"  thus  collapsing  it  into  one  category  with  "Usually  not 
desirable,"  since  only  a very  small  number  of  subjects  gave  this  response. 
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Thia  procedure  was  followed  In  assigning  weights  of  one  through  five  to 
the  responses  of  the  38  questions  initially  selected. 

The  next  step  was  to  run  an  intercorrelation  matrix  of  the  responses 
to  these  questions,  scored  with  the  newly  assigned  weights.  That  the 
judgments  as  to  whether  a response  should  be  assigned  a high  (institu- 
tional) weight  or  a low  (companionship)  weight  were  mostly  correct 
according  to  theoretical  expectations  was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
matrix  contained  very  few  negative  correlations.  There  were  a few  such 
correlations,  however,  and  there  were  also  some  items  which  showed  few 
significant  correlations  (in  either  direction)  with  the  rest.  (For  ex- 
ample, MRQ  questions  #70  and  #71,  pertaining  to  how  much  of  the  physical 
maintenance  of  house  and  yard  should  be  done  by  wife  and  husband,  showed 
few  significant  correlations  with  other  items  and  were  discarded).  Thus, 
several  items  were  discarded  and  a few  not  in  the  original  list  were  added. 
The  resulting  list,  consisting  of  39  questions,  is  reproduced,  with  their 
assigned  weights,  in  Appendix  C. 

This  group  of  items  was  then  subjected  to  a varlmax  rotation  factor 
analysis.  The  results  of  the  factor  analysis  sure  presented  in  Appendix 
D,  On  the  basis  of  the  analysis,  ten  items  were  eliminated  and  twenty- 
nine  were  retained,  (The  rationale  for  the  elimination  of  the  ten 
discarded  items  is  given  at  the  end  of  Appendix  C.)  The  twenty-nine 
which  were  retained  constituted  the  Institutional-Companionship  Scale 
(I-C  Scale). 

All  231  husbands  and  wives  were  given  a score  on  this  scale,  which 
consisted  simply  of  the  sum  of  their  responses  to  the  twenty— nine  ques- 
tions, using  the  weights  varying  from  one  to  five  which  had  already  been 
assigned.  The  husbands  and  wives  were  then  each  placed  in  rank  order 
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according  to  his  or  her  score  on  the  scale.  The  husbands'  scores  varied 
from  44  to  103  and  had  an  approximately  normal  distribution,  with  56^  of 
the  scores  concentrated  in  the  65  to  79  range.  The  wives'  scores  varied 
from  49  to  97  and  were  similarly  distributed,  with  52%  concentrated 
in  this  range.  Since  the  object  was  to  select  couples  which  were  represent- 
ative of  the  two  marital  types,  rather  than  merely  individuals,  it  was 
necessary  that  both  the  husband  and  the  wife  have  high  scores  (in  the 
case  of  the  institutional  group)  or  low  scores  (in  the  case  of  the  com- 
panionship group).  Accordingly,  to  select  members  of  the  Institutional 
group,  the  couples  were  arranged  in  descending  order,  according  to  the 
lower  scoring  spouse's  score.  Thus,  in  the  first  couple  selected,  the 
husband's  score  was  100  and  the  wife's  score  was  97,  The  lower  scoring 
spouse's  score  was  therefore  97;  this  couple  had  the  highest  composite 
score,  since  there  was  no  other  couple  in  which  both  spouses  scored 
at  least  97.  Following  this  procedure,  the  first  12  couples,  in  descend- 
ing order,  had  the  following  scores: 


Husband 

Wife 

100 

97 

94 

92 

103 

91 

100 

90 

99 

90 

89 

87 

88 

87 

87 

87 

100 

86 

86 

92 

86 

85 

90 

84 

At  first  glance,  it  may  appear  that  the  couples  are  simply  arranged  in 
descending  order  according  to  the  wife's  score.  But,  in  fact,  they  are 
arranged  in  descending  order  according  to  the  lower  scoring  spouse's 
score.  For  example,  in  the  tenth  couple  on  the  list,  the  husband's  score 
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is  86  and  the  wife's  score  is  92.  The  husband  is  the  lower  scoring 
spouse  and  the  couple's  position  on  the  list  is  determined  by  his  score. 

Following  this  procedure,  the  30  highest  scoring  couples  were  se- 
lected and  constituted  the  Institutional  group.  A similar  procedure  was 
followed  to  choose  the  Companionship  group,  except  that  the  couples  were 
ranked  in  ascending  order  according  to  the  highest  scoring  spouse's  score 
The  first  twelve  couples  had  the  following  scores; 


Before  proceeding  farther,  another  check  was  made  for  possible  miss- 
ing data  among  these  two  groups.  It  was  found  that  in  no  less  than  five 
of  the  thirty  Institutional  couples,  one  spouse  (in  four  of  the  five,  it 
was  the  wife)  had  failed  to  answer  question  #1  on  the  Marital  Adjustnent 
Scale  which  asked  for  a rating  of  the  happiness  of  the  marriage.  Among 
the  Companionship  couples,  this  question  had  been  omitted  by  a spouse  in 
only  one  case-also  the  wife-out  of  the  30.  Since  this  question  had  been 
designated  as  one  of  the  principal  measures  in  the  study  (and  since  its 
omission  also  affected  the  total  MAS  score),  there  seemed  to  be  no  alter- 
native but  to  eliminate  these  six  couples  from  the  criterion  groups. 

This  reduced  the  Institutional  group  to  25  couples  and  the  Companionship 
group  to  29  couples.  To  equalize  the  size  of  the  groups,  the  four  com- 
panionship couples  with  the  highest  scores  were  also  eliminated,  leaving 
two  groups  of  25  couples  each  on  which  to  test  the  hypotheses. 


Husband 


Wife 

51 

51 

52 
55 
57 
54 
59 

59 

60 
60 
61 
61 


44 

50 

51 
46 

57 

58 
55 
57 
49 
60 
51 
55 
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Testing  of  Hypotheses 

The  first  group  of  hypotheses  dealt  with  the  relation  between  con- 
gruence of  perception  and  marital  adjustment.  The  items  used  to  measure 
perception  were  the  18  items  which  measure  perception  of  the  husband  and 
the  15  items  which  measure  perception  of  the  wife,  on  the  second,  enact- 
ment part  of  the  MRQ.  The  measure  of  congruency  was  the  difference 
(discrepancy)  between  (l)  what  a subject  reports  about  himself  and  (2) 
what  his  spouse  reports  about  him  on  the  same  items  of  the  spouse's 
questionnaire.  The  sura  of  these  18  (or  15)  differences  was  then  corre- 
lated (by  a Pearson  product  moment  correlation)  with  (1)  both  the 
husband's  and  the  wife's  score  on  the  full  Locke-Wallace  MAS;  and  (2) 
both  the  husband's  and  the  wife's  response  on  the  single  item  elicit- 
ing a rating  of  happiness  in  marriage. 

The  second  subheading  was  entitled  "Hypothesis  Concerning  Conformity 
Within  Institutional  and  Companionship  Marriages,"  This  hypothesis 
dealt  with  the  amount  of  similarity  within  each  of  the  two  groups  of  hus- 
bands and  predicted  that  greater  similarity  would  be  found  among  the 
institutional  husbands.  Similarity  was  measured  by  determining  within 
each  group  the  mean  and  variance  for  each  of  the  18  husband-role  items, 
(This  was  the  mean  and  variance  of  the  responses  on  the  husbands'  self- 
report  only;  that  is,  the  wives'  reports  of  the  husbands  were  not  a part 
of  the  computation.)  The  hypothesis  was  tested  by  evaluating  the 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  variances  of  the  two  groups,  the  expecta- 
tion being  that  the  institutional  group  would  have  smaller  variances  on 
the  18  items  than  the  companionship  group.  The  differences  in  variance 
size  were  examined  in  two  ways: 

(l)  by  testing  the  significance  of  the  difference  between 
the  variances  of  the  two  groups,  question  by  question, 
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on  each  of  the  18  questions,  using  the  F statistic. 

This  made  it  possible  to  look  at  the  function  cov- 
ered by  each  question  separately, 

(2)  by  summing  the  variances  of  the  18  questions  within 
each  group  and  computing  the  mean  of  these  18  vari- 
ances; then  testing  the  significance  of  the  difference 
between  these  two  means  by  the  F statistic.  The 
means  yielded  a single  over-all  similarity  measure 
for  each  group  which  could  bo  compared  statistically  to 
thiat  of  the  other  group. 

The  third  subheading  was  entitled  “Hypotheses  Concerning  Conformity 
and  Marital  Adjustment,"  and  contained  two  sets  of  hypotheses.  The  first 
of  those  dealt  with  the  relation  of  conformity  to  marital  adjustment 
within  each  group  and  predicted  that  conformity  of  husbands  in  the  insti- 
tutional group  would  be  related  to  marital  adjustment,  but  that  conform- 
ity neither  of  husbands  in  the  companionship  group  nor  of  wives  in  either 
group  would  be.  Conformity  was  operationally  defined  by  converting  the 
scores  on  each  question  to  T-scores,  then  summing  each  subjects'  18  (or 
15,  in  the  case  of  the  wives)  T-scores  and  computing  its  mean.  To  test 
the  hypotheses,  this  mean  was  correlated  with  both  the  husband's  and  the 
wife's  score  on  each  of  the  raeasiu'es  of  marital  adjustment/happiness. 

It  was  predicted  that  this  correlation  between  conformity  and  marital 
adjustment  would  be  significant  for  the  htabands  in  the  institutional 
group,  but  not  for  either  (l)  the  husbands  in  the  companionship  group, 
or  (2)  the  wives  in  either  group. 

The  second  set  of  hypotheses  in  this  category  dealt  with  the  cor- 
relation of  the  congruence  of  pei^eption  of  each  spouse's  role  in 
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randomly  matched  non-couples  within  each  of  the  two  groups  of  marriages. 
These  hypotheses  were  tested  by  pairing  each  of  the  husbands  with  a 
woman  selected  randomly  without  replacement  from  among  the  women  not  his 
wife,  within  the  same  marital  group.  The  self-perception  of  this  male 
subject  was  then  compared  with  the  woman's  perception  of  her  husband. 

It  was  predicted  that  the  extent  of  congruence  resulting  from  this  com- 
parison would  correlate  positively  and  significantly  with  the  four 
measures  of  marital  adjuatment/happiness  when  the  object  of  perception 
was  husbands  in  institutional  marriages.  When  the  object  of  perception, 
however,  was  either  (1)  husbands  in  the  companionship  group  or  (2)  wives 
in  either  group,  a significant  correlation  was  not  anticipated. 


CHAPTER  III 


REsuurs 

The  first  group  of  hypotheses  dealt  with  the  relation  between  oon- 
grvience  of  perception  and  marital  adjustment.  They  were  stated  as  follows: 

Hypothesis  1,  The  correlation  between  congruence  of  perception 
of  the  husband  and  marital  adjustment  will  be 
significantly  greater  In  Institutional  marriages 
than  In  companionship  marriages, 

2a,  In  institutional  marriages,  congruence  of  perception 
of  the  husband  will  be  significantly  more  highly 
correlated  to  marital  adjustment  than  congruence 
of  perception  of  the  wife, 

b.  In  companionship  marriages,  congruence  of  per- 
ception of  the  husband  will  be  no  more  highly 
correlated  to  marital  adjustment  than  congruence 
of  perception  of  the  wife. 

Table  2 presents  the  relevant  correlations.  Fourteen  out  of  the  sixteen 
correlations  were  negative  and  therefore  in  the  expected  direction,  indi- 
cating that  the  smaller  the  discrepancy  between  spouse  perceptions,  the 
greater  the  marital  adjustment  or  happiness.  It  was  expected  that  the 
highest  correlations  would  be  obtained  for  the  institutional  husbands. 
Instead,  however,  the  correlations  for  the  companionship  husbands  were 
higher  than  those  of  the  other  three  groups.  While  only  two  of  them 
achieved  significance  at  the  ,05  level  or  above,  the  results  as  a whole 
exhibited  a quite  consistent  pattern  in  which  congruence  of  perception 
seemed  to  be  related  to  marital  happiness  or  adjustment  for  these  subjects 
to  a greater  degree  than  for  the  others.  The  evidence  was  not  conclusive, 
however,  since  the  test  for  assessing  the  significance  of  difference  be- 
tween correlations  is  quite  stringent,  and  none  of  the  compeirisons 
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TABLE  2 

CORRELATION  BETWEEN  CONGRtENCE  OF  PERCEPTION 
AND  MARITAL  HAPPINESS/ADJTBTMENT 


Ob.ject  of  Perception 


Institutional 

Huabanda 

Institutional 

Wives 

Companionship 

Husbands 

Companionship 

Wives 

Husbands’ 

Marital 

Happiness 

Score 

-.18 

-.17 

-.50** 

+.04 

Husbands' 

Marital 

Adjustment 

Scale 

(mas)  Score 

1 

. 

to 

-.01 

-.35* 

-.06 

Wives' 

Marital 

Happiness 

Score 

+.02 

—.26 

-.36* 

-.12 

Wives' 

Marital 

Adjustment 

Scale 

(mas)  Score 

-.19 

—.19 

-.53*** 

-.28 

*p<.10  ’ 

**p<:.02 
*«*p<.01 

•,  j 
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proposed  by  any  of  these  three  hypotheses,  in  fact,  showed  a statisti- 
cally significant  difference.  Hypothesis  1 in  particular  was  obviously 
not  supported,  since  even  the  direction  of  difference  was  contrary  to 

( 

what  was  expected. 

Hypothesis  2a  predicted  a greater  correlation  between  congruence  of 
perception  and  marital  adjustment  when  institutional  husbands  were  the  ob- 
ject of  perception,  as  compared  to  when  institutional  wives  were  the 
object  of  perception.  It  may  be  seen  that  all  eight  of  the  correlations 
in  question  were  quite  low  and  none  achieved  significance.  Moreover, 
such  differences  as  existed  were  insignificant  statistically.  The 
hypothesis  was  not  therefore  supported. 

Hypothesis  2b  predicted  that  the  correlation  between  congruence  of 
perception  and  marital  adjustment  in  companionship  marriage  would  be  no 
greater  for  the  husbands  than  for  the  wives.  In  this  case,  the  two  sets 
of  correlations  exhibited  distinctly  different  patterns,  such  that  when 
the  husband  was  the  object  of  perception,  there  was  substantial  evidence 
for  a relationship  between  the  two  variables,  and  when  the  wife  was  the 
object  of  perception,  there  was  virtually  no  evidence  for  such  a relation- 
ship, In  spite  of  this,  however,  for  none  of  the  four  pairs  of  corre- 
lations did  the  difference  achieve  significance,  and  the  hypothesis  pre- 
dicting no  difference  was  therefore  technically  supported. 

The  second  subheading  was  entitled  "Hypothesis  Concerning  Conformity 
Within  Institutional  and  Companionship  Marriages,"  It  consisted  of  a 
single  hypothesis  which  was  stated  as  follows: 

Hypothesis  3:  Husbands  in  institutional  marriages  will  exhibit 

in  their  marital  role  behavior  greater  similarity 
to  one  another  than  husbands  in  companionship 
marriages  will. 

The  results  of  the  testilng  of  this  hypothesis  are  pi^esented  in  Table  3. 


COMPARATIVE  SIMILARITI  OF  INSTITITriONAL  A!JD 
COMPANIONSHIP  RIBBANDS 
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The  expectation  was  that  the  institutional  husbands  would  show 
greater  similarity  and  that  therefore  the  variances  on  the  18  husband-role 
questions  would  be  smaller  than  the  variances  for  tba  companionship  hus- 
bands on  the  same  items.  It  may  immediately  be  seen,  however,  that 
exactly  the  contrary  occurred — for  14  out  of  the  18  questions,  the  com- 
panionship husbands  had  smaller  variances.  This  proportion  is  significantly 
greater  than  chance  (chi  square  = 5»50,  p<.01).  Since  the  insults  were  , 
not  in  the  expected  direction,  the  significance  of  the  difference  in 
variance  size  was  tested  by  a two-tailed  F test.  Using  a two-tailed  test, 
five  of  these  I4  were  significant  beyond  tte  .05  level.  Of  the  four 
questions  on  which  the  institutional  husbands  exhibited  smaller  variances, 
two  were  significant  beyond  the  .05  level. 

The  five  questions  on  which  the  companionship  husbands  sho\red  signif- 
icantly greater  similarity  to  one  another  were  concerned  with  (1)  the 
husband  keeping  the  wife  informed  about  family  finances;  (2)  the  husband 
being  sexually  faithful  to  the  wife;  (3)  the  extent  to  which  the  husband 
plays  well  the  role  of  breadwinner;  (4)  the  extent  to  which  the  husband 
plays  well  the  role  of  lover  and  sex  partner;  and  (5)  the  extent  to  which 
the  husband  feels  he  understands  his  wife's  ideas  and  feelings.  One 
additional  item--the  extent  to  which  the  husband  says  he  is  equal  to  his 
wife  in  intelligence — approached  significance. 

The  two  questions  on  which  the  institutional  husbands  showed  greater 
similarity  to  one  another  were  concerned  with  (1)  the  husband  having  the 
main  say-so  in  family  affairs  and  (2)  the  extent  to  which  the  husband  plays 
well  the  role  of  father,  A third  item~the  extent  to  which  the  husband 
plays  well  the  role  of  handyman — approached  significance.  In  the  case  of 
the  "father"  item,  however,  the  large  variance  of  the  companionship  hus- 
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bands  was  based  on  a very  small  sample— seven  out  of  the  25  husbands— 
and  was  in  fact  the  result  of  a single  husband  giving  the  extreme 
negative  response  that  he  played  the  part  ”Not  at  all  well.**  The  other 
six  companionship  fathers  gave  one  of  the  two  positive  responses,  '•Ex- 
tremely well*  or  "Generally  well."  (Among  the  18  institutional  husbands 
who  answered  the  question,  17  gave  one  of  the  two  positive  responses  and 
the  remaining  one  gave  the  middle  response,  "Fairly  well,") 

When  the  variances  of  all  18  questions  for  each  group  were 
Slimmed,  the  means  of  the  two  sets  of  variances  computed,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  these  two  means  tested  by  the  F statistic,  the  difference  was 
not  statistically  significant.  When,  however,  the  "father"  item  was 
omitted  from  the  computation  and  the  test  was  then  applied,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  means  of  the  two  sets  of  variances  was  significant  at 
the  ,02  level  (two-tailed  test). 

These  results  do  not  support  the  hypothesis  that  husbands  in  insti- 
tutional marriages  are  more  similar  to  one  another  than  husbands  in 
companionship  marriages.  Instead,  they  suggest  rather  strongly  that 
the  case  is  Just  the  reverse — namely,  that  the  companionship  husbands 
are  more  similar. 

The  third  subheading  of  hypotheses  was  entitled  "Hypotheses  Concern- 
ing Conformity  and  Marital  Adjustment"  and  contained  two  sets  of  predic- 
tions, The  first  of  these  was  stated  in  the  following  way; 

Hypothesis  4&*  The  extent  of  conformity  of  husbands  in  the 

institutional  group  will  be  related  to  marital 
adjustment. 

b.  The  extent  of  conformity  of  husbands  in  the 

companionship  group  will  not  be  related  to  marital 
adjustment. 
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c.  The  extent  of  conformity  of  wives  in  neither  group 
will  be  related  to  marital  adjustment. 

The  results  of  the  testing  of  these  predictions  are  presented  in  Table  4, 
For  all  groups  except  the  institutional  wives,  all  four  of  the  cor- 
relations were  negative,  indicating  that  the  smaller  the  deviation  from 
conformity,  the  higher  the  marital  happiness  or  adjustment.  With  the 
institutional  husbands,  for  example,  all  correlations  were  in  the  pre- 
dicted direction.  None  of  them  achieved  significance,  however,  and 
hypothesis  4a  was  therefore  not  supported.  By  contrast,  with  the  com- 
panionship husbands,  although  the  husband  measures  were  not  significant, 
both  of  the  wife  happiness/adjustment  measures  are  significant  at  .02  or 
above.  This  was  also  contrary  to  expectations.  Hypothesis  4c,  which 
predicted  that  conformity  of  wives  in  neither  group  would  be  related  to 
marital  adjustment,  is  fully  supported,  since  none  of  the  eight  corre- 
lations is  significant,  and  three  of  them  are  in  fact  positive  rather 
than  negative. 

Concerning  the  conformity  correlations  for  companionship  husbands, 
potential  comparisons  with  previous  studies  are  limited,  since  only 
Corsini  (1956)  used  conformity  as  a variable.  He  found  that  husbands' 
happiness,  wives'  happiness,  and  couples'  happiness  correlated  signif- 
icantly with  his  measure  of  conformity.  In  the  present  investigation, 
conformity  was  significantly  correlated  with  the  wives'  measixres  but 
not  with  the  husbands',  Corsini,  however,  was  using  a 50-item  adjective 
Q-sort — a measure  quite  different  from  the  18  husband-role  questions  used 
to  derive  an  assessment  of  conformity  in  this  study.  The  difference  in 
results  suggests  that  certain  conforming  behaviors  by  husbands  may  be 
more  closely  related  to  the  wives'  happiness  than  to  the  husbands',  while 
perceiving  himself  as  being  a certain  kind  of  person  may  be  equally  as 
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TABI£  4 


CCRREUTION  BETWEEN  CONFORMITY  AND 
MARITAL  HAPPINESS/ADJDSTMENT 


Conformity  of  Conformity  of 
Institutional  Institutional 

Husbands  Wives 


Conformity  of 
Companionship 
Husbands 


Husbands ' 

Marital 

Happiness  -.07  -•13 

Score 


Husbands  • 

Marital 

Adjustment  -.28  ^.05  -»25 

Scale 

(mas)  Score 


Wives' 

Marital 

Happinsss  -.27  +.25 

Score 


Wives' 

Marital 

Adjustment  -.30  +.04  -.47*" 

Seale 

(MAS)Seore 


**pC.02 

"**P  <.01 


Conformity  of 
Companionship 
Wives 


-.14 


-.26 


-.18 


-.29 
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important  to  the  husband  as  to  his  wife.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  situations 
in  which  this  might  be  so;  a man  might  deviate  from  the  norm,  for  example, 
by  the  extent  to  which  he  informs  his  wife  of  their  financial  situation 
or  by  the  extent  to  which  he  is  a "friend**  to  his  wife,  or  even  by  the 
extent  to  which  he  is  sexually  faithful,  without  its  affecting  the  way 
he  would  describe  himself  as  a person.  At  the  same  tirns,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  his  deviation  from  the  norm  in  any  of  these  areas  might  affect 
his  wife’s  marital  satisfaction.  It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  that 
this  difference  may  explain  the  difference  in  results  obtained  with  the 
adjective  Q— sort  on  the  one  hand  and  the  role  questions  on  the  other. 

The  second  set  of  predictions  included  in  this  subheading  dealt  with 
the  correlation  between  congruence  of  perception  and  the  marital  adjust- 
ment/happiness measures  when  subjects  were  paired  with  opposite-sex 
persons  other  than  their  spouses,  within  each  of  the  two  groups.  The 
rationale  for  these  hypotheses  was  that  if  role  definitions  were  suffi- 
ciently stereotyped,  any  given  subject  would  describe  himself  much  like 
any  other  subject  within  the  same  group;  thus  the  discrepancy  between 
the  self-  and  spouse-descriptions  would  be  similar  even  if  the  discrepancy 
were  obtained  by  comparing  the  description  of  the  self  and  an  opposite- 
sex  subject  not  his  spouse,  within  the  same  group. 

These  hypotheses  were  stated  as  follows; 

Hypothesis  5a»  There  will  be  a significant  correlation  between  con- 
gruence of  perception  of  the  husband's  role  and 
marital  adjustment  for  random  non— couples  within  the 
institutional  group, 

b.  There  will  be  no  significant  correlation  between  con- 
gruence of  perception  of  the  husband  role  and  marital 
adjustment  for  random  non-couples  within  the  cora- 
pjanionship  group. 
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c.  There  will  be  no  significant  correlation  between 
congruence  of  perception  of  the  wife's  role  and 
marital  adjustment  for  random  non-couples  within 
either  the  institutional  or  the  companionship  group. 

The  results  are  presented  in  Table  5,  Table  6 presents  the  two  sets  of 
correlations  from  Table  2 and  Table  5 side  by  side  to  facilitate  compar- 
ison between  those  obtained  for  married  couoles  and  those  obtained  for 
the  randomly  matched  non-couples.  In  most  cases  (11  out  of  16),  the 
second  correlation  is  in  a more  positive  direction,  reflecting  a weaken- 
ing of  the  predominantly  negative  relationship  between  discrepancy  of 
perception  and  the  marital  happiness/adjustment  measure.  In  only  one 
case  (the  companionship  husbands'  marital  happiness  score  with  husband  as 
object  of  perception)  does  the  originally  significant  negative  relation- 
ship hold  up. 

Since  the  testing  of  Hypothesis  1 showed  no  significant  correlations 
with  institutional  husbands  as  object  of  perception  for  actual  married 
couples,  one  would  not^  of  course,  expect  such  correlations  for  randomly- 
matched  couples.  Hence,  that  Hypothesis  5a  is  not  supported  is  not 
surprising.  With  companionship  husbands  as  object  of  perception,  two  of 
the  original  correlations  had  been  significant  at  ,02  or  above  and  the 
remaining  two  showed  a tendency  toward  the  expected  relationship,  with 
correlations  at  the  ,10  level.  Of  these  four,  only  one— the  husbands' 
marital  happiness  score— maintained  its  original  level  of  significance. 
While  this  lends  some  small  support  to  the  idea  that  companionship  hus- 
bands may  be  sufficiently  stereotyped  for  the  relationship  to  hold  even 
when  men  are  paired  with  women  not  their  wives,  at  the  same  time  it  may 
very  well  be  due  to  chance  alone. 

Interestingly,  with  the  companionship  wives  as  objects  of  percep- 
tion, three  of  the  four  correlations  are  more  strongly  negative  than 
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CC3RRELATI0N  BETWEEN  CONGRUENCE  OF  PERCEPTION  AND 
MARITAL  HAPPINESS/ADJUSTMENT  FCR  RANDOMLY  MATCHED  NON-COCPIES 


Object  of  Percention 

Institutional 

Husbands 

Institutional 

Wives 

Companionship 

Husbands 

Companionship 

Wives 

Husbands  ’ 
Marital 
Happiness 
Shore 

-.11 

-.19 

1 

1 

1 

-.48*# 

-.16 

Husbands ' 
Marital 
Adjustment 
Scale 

(MAS)  Score 

-.16 

-.37*‘ 

-.27 

-.003 

Wives* 

Marital 

Happiness 

Score 

+.23 

+.01 

-.08 

to 

CM 

. 

1 

Wives' 

Marital 

Adjustment 

Scale 

(mas)  Score 

+.04 

+.01 

-.26 

-.52#*# 

<.10 

*«p<.02 

*»»p<,01 


TABLE  6 
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CONGRUENCE  OF  PERCEPTION  AND  MARITAL  HAPPINESS/ADJUSTMENT- 
MARRIED  COUPLES  VS.  RANDOMLY  MATCHED  NON-COUPLES  WITHIN  THE  SAME  GROUP 


Object  of  Perception  

Institutional  Institutional  Companionship  Corapanlonahip 
Husbands  Wives  Husbands  Wives 

Married  Non-  Married  Non-  Married  Non-  Married  Non- 

Couples  Couples  Couples  Couples  Couples  Couples  Couples  Couples 


Husband's 


Marital 

Happiness 

Score 

Husbands ' 

-.18 

■-.11 

9 

1 

-.19 

-.50**  -.48** 

+.04 

-.16 

MAS 

Score 

-.21 

1 

k 

-.01 

-.37" 

-.35*  -.27 

-.06 

-.003 

Wives' 

Marital 
Happiness  : 
Score 

-t-.02 

+.23 

-.26 

+.01 

-.36*  -.08 

-.12 

-.28 

Wives' 

MAS 

Score 

-.19 

+.04 

-.19 

+.01 

-.53***  -.26 

«o 

CM 

. 

1 

-.52*** 

"p<.10 

*»p<,02 

*"«p<.01 
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originally,  and  one— the  wives'  MAS  score— is  significant  at  .01.  Thus, 
in  the  random  matching,  they  were  somehow  paired  in  such  a way  as  to 
result  in  the  discrepancy  in  perception  being  correlated  to  a greater  ex- 
tent to  the  marital  happiness  scores.  It  is  tempting  to  guess  that  they 
were  randomly  paired  to  men  whose  wife-perceptions  were  more  like  them 
than  the  actual  wives  were;  but  since  we  are  not  able  to  assert  that 
discrepancy  is  actually  correlated  to  happiness  at  all  for  the  companion- 
ship wife,  this  may  not  be  true.  In  spite  of  these  observations,  however, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  on  the  whole  the  testing  of  this  group  of  hypothe- 
ses was  quite  unfruitful  and  such  observations  as  can  be  made  from  its 
results  are  therefore  little  more  than  speculations. 

In  summary,  testing  the  various  hypotheses  yielded  the  following 
results: 

(1)  Whan  companionship  husbands  were  the  object  of  perception, 
congruence  of  perception  was  correlated  to  the  husbands' 
marital  happiness  (p<.02),  the  husbands'  MAS  score  (p-c.lO), 
the  wives'  marital  happiness  (p<.10),  and  the  wives'  MAS 
score  (p<.0l).  When  the  other  groups  of  subjects  were  the 
objects  of  perception,  none  of  the  four  measures  of  marital 
happiness/adjustment  were  correlated  to  congruence  of  per- 
ception within  this  level  of  significance. 

(2)  Companionship  husbands  had  smaller  variances  on  I4  out  of  the 
18  questions,  a proportion  significantly  greater  than  chance 
(chi  square  = 5.50,  pc. 01).  Taken  individually,  five  of 
these  14  were  significant  at  the  .05  level.  In  addition 
when  the  difference  between  the  means  of  the  variances  on 
all  questions  excluding  the  "father"  item  was  tested,  it 

was  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .02  level. 

(3)  Conformity  among  companionship  husbands  was  correlated  to  the 
wives'  marital  happiness  (p<.01)  and  to  the  wives'  MAS  score 
(p<.02).  Conformity  among  the  other  three  groups  was  not 
significantly  correlated  to  any  of  the  four  marital  happiness/ 
adjustment  measures. 

(4)  When  congruence  of  perception  was  measured  between  randomly 
matched  non-couples,  correlations  beyond  the  .05  level  were 
found  with  companionship  husbands  as  object  of  perception 
(with  husbands'  marital  happiness  score)  and  with  companion- 
ship wives  as  object  of  perception  (with  wives'  MAS),  It  is 
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possible  that  the  first  case  reflects  some  degree  of  stereo- 
typy.  The  second  case  must  be  attributed  to  chance,  however, 
since  the  correlations  for  actual  couples  were  lower. 


CHAPTER  IV 


DISCUSSION 

Tha  hypotheaea  aet  forth  in  this  investigation  were  generated  from 
a number  of  studies  (Coraini,  1956;  Luckey,  1960a,  l%0c;  Stuckert,  1963; 
Kotlar,  1965;  Taylor,  1967)  which  had  found  a consistent  relationship 
between  congruence  of  perception  and  marital  adjustment  or  happiness 
when  the  husband  was  the  object  of  perception,  but  not,  in  most  cases, 
when  the  wife  was  the  object  of  perception.  The  results  of  these  studies 
were  interpreted  as  reflecting  a condition  in  which  the  husband  was  the 
dominant  spouse  and  the  wife  accommodated  herself  to  him  and  did  a 
greater  part  of  the  adjusting  within  the  relationship;  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  was  more  important  to  the  success  of  the  marriage  that  the  wife 
perceive  him  as  he  perceived  himself,  in  order  that  she  might  more  success- 
fully make  whatever  adjustments  were  required  of  her.  These  interpre- 
tations were  more  characteristic  of  the  traditional,  institutional  marriage 
than  of  the  equalitarian,  companionship  one,  as  these  were  defined  in 
tha  literature  (e.g.  Burgess  et  1963;  Hicks  & Platt,  1970),  and  it 
was  therefore  assumed  that  the  relationships  between  congruence  of  per- 
ception and  also  conformity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  marital  happiness  and 
adjustment,  on  the  other,  would  be  evident  to  a greater  extent  in  the 
institutional  marriage  than  in  the  companionship  marriage . 

The  results  of  the  hypotheses  tested  in  the  present  study,  however, 
pointed  to  precisely  the  opposite  conclusion— namely,  that  the  relation- 
ships between  these  variables  exist  more  consistently  in  the  companion- 
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ship  marriags  than  in  the  institutional  one.  In  attempting  to  analyze 
why  this  occurred,  it  seemed  most  promising  to  go  back  to  the  calcu- 
lations which  were  the  most  direct  reflection  of  the  raw  data  Itself 

the  means  and  variances  presented  in  Table  3.  On  the  18  husband-role 
questions,  the  companionship  husbands  exhibited  leas  variability  on  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  questions — 14  out  of  18j  moreover,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  means  of  the  two  sets  of  variances,  over  17  of  the  18 
questions,  omitting  the  "father"  item,  was  significant  at  the  .02  level. 
These  results  suggested  rather  strongly  that  the  companionship  husbands 
comprised  a group  whose  members  were  more  similar  to  one  another  in 
their  marital  role  behavior  than  their  institutional  counterparts.  And 
if  their  behavior  in  marriage  was  more  similar,  it  was  by  inference 
more  stereotyped — that  is,  it  conformed  to  a greater  degree  to  a set  of 
role  definitions  or  collection:'  of  norms. 

This  possibility  suggested  that  a fundamental  error  had  been  made 
in  one  of  the  premises  from  which  the  hypotheses  had  initially  been 
derived:  it  had  been  assumed  that  in  the  companionship  marriage,  "role 

specifications  are  taken  for  granted"  (Hicks  & Platt,  1970,  p,  555)  and 
"behavior  arises  from  the. . .equality  and  consensus  of  its  members" 
(Burgess  et  1963,  p.  3).  The  results  seemed  to  indicate,  hcwe-ver, 
that  role  specifications  were  not  "taken  for  granted"  but  were  subject 
to  rather  definite  norms. 

A cogently  reasoned  rationale  for  the  latter  point  of  view  was  set 
forth  in  an  article  in  1958  by  Dyer  and  Urban.  They  cited  Burgess  and 
Locke  (1953)  as  contending  that  "in  the  present  family  arrangement,  the 
roles  of  the  father  and  mother  are  no  longer  institutionalized  and 
happiness  in  the  family  comes  as  the  husband  and  wife  work  out  their 
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role  definitions  between  them**  (Djrer  & Urban,  1958,  p.  53).  Dyer  and 
Urban  argued,  however,  that  *'a  process  of  logical  inference  from  other 
propositions  in... the  behavioral  sciences  gives  rise  to  a hypothesis 
that  the  equalitarian  family  has  become  institutionalized  in  American 
society."  They  then  offered  the  following  set  of  propositions; 

1.  In  a normless  situation,  nerabera  of  a group  will  form 
new  norms  to  direct  behavior. 

2.  Social  change  has  broken  down  the  old  family  norms  in 
American  society. 

3.  New  norms  will  be  formulated  around  predominate  values. 

4.  A predominate  value  in  America  is  eqioality  between  men 
and  women. 

5.  Therefore,  new  family  norms  can  be  expected  to  be  formed 

in  America  around  equality  between  husband  and  wife  (p.  53). 

They  examined  this  h3rpothesi3  in  a sample  of  150  single  male  college 
students,  150  single  female  college  students,  and  100  married  couples 
selected  from  among  the  married  students.  They  concluded  that  in  the 
areas  of  decision  making,  child  rearing,  end  recreation,  there  was 
sufficient  agreement  among  all  four  groups  (single  men,  single  women, 
married  men,  and  married  women)  in  terms  of  equality  of  action  to 
conclude  that  an  equalitarian  family  norm  had  become  institutionalized. 

t 

In  the  area  of  finances,  there  was  too  much  disparity  in  response  to 
conclude  that  an  equalitarian  family  norm  had  become  institutionalize dj 
and  in  the  area  of  household  tasks,  the  hypothesis  of  eqvialitarianism 
broke  down  altogether,  with  endorsement  of  a traditional  division  of  labor 
being  the  norm. 

The  apparent  greater  similarity  of  the  companionship  group  in  the 
present  study,  along  with  the  proposal  of  Dyer  and  Urban  that  in  some 
areas  of  marital  functioning  there  did  exist  an  equalitarian  norm, 
suggested  that,  as  one  moved  along  the  institutional-companionship 
continuum.  Increasing  similarity  (or,  to  put  it  another  way,  smaller 
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variances)  might  be  found.  In  an  effort  to  test  this  hypothesis,  three 
additional  samples  of  25  husbands  each  were  selected  at  intermediate 
points  along  the  Institutional-Companionship  Scale.  It  may  be  recalled 
that  the  husbands'  scores  varied  from  44  to  103  on  this  scale.  The  in- 
stitutional husbands  all  had  scores  of  81  or  above,  and  the  companionship 
husbands  all  had  scores  of  63  or  below.  The  intermediate  groups  consist- 
ed of  (1)  a group  with  scores  in  the  66  to  69  range j (2)  a group  with 
scores  in  the  71  to  74  range;  and  (3)  a group  with  scores  in  the  76  to  79 
range.  The  means  and  variances  of  each  of  the  18  husband  role  questions, 
within  each  of  the  three  new  groups,  wei^  then  computed. 

The  means  of  these  three  groups  with  those  of  the  two  original 
groups  are  presented  in  Table  7.  The  variances  of  the  five  groups  are 
presented  in  Table  8.  It  is  the  table  of  variances  that  is  of  primary 
relevance  to  the  issue  under  examination. 

The  results  of  the  calculations  were  not  completely  unequivocal, 
but  they  do  suggest  that  the  closer  the  companionship  end  of  the  scale 
is  approached,  the  greater  the  similarity  there  is  within  groups. 

First,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  largest  variances  on  any  question 
tend  to  be  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  table.  Thus,  Group  ^1.  has  six 
of  the  largest.  Group  #2  has  another  six,  and  Group  #3  has  four.  Groups 
#4  and  #5  have  only  one  apiece.  Concomitantly,  the  smallest  variances 
tend,  more  than  not,  to  appear  on  the  right-hand  side,  with  Group  #5 
having  the  most  of  all— seven  out  of  the  18,  Second,  it  may  be  seen 
that,  moving  from  left  to  right  across  the  table,  the  mean  variances 
for  the  five  groups  are  .665,  .734,  .618,  .531,  and  .579,  respectively. 
When,  however,  the  '•father"  item  for  the  companionship  group  (Group  #5) 
is  eliminated  and  the  mean  variance  computed  on  the  remaining  17  items. 
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TABLE  n 

MEANS  C?  FIVE  GROUPS  OF  HUSBANDS  ON  HIBBAND  ROI£  QUESTIONS 


MRQ#  Content 


Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

Group  5 

(Institu- 

(76-79 

(71-74 

(66-69 

(Corapan- 

tlonal 

Husbands) 

Range) 

Range ) 

Range) 

ionship 

Husbands 

76 

Social  equality 

1.84 

78 

Intellectual 

equality 

1.64 

84 

Husband  informs 

wife  of  finances 

1.96 

85 

Husband  takes 
interest  in 

children 

1.74 

88 

Husband  faithful 

1.44 

90 

Husband  get  ahead 

2.17 

97 

Pleasure  in  sex 

1.44 

104 

Husband  has  say-so 

1.88 

112 

Breadwinner  j 

2.50 

113 

Handyman 

2.00 

lU 

Host 

2.28 

115 

Participant  in 

community  affairs 

3.42 

116 

Friend  and  com- 

panion 

1.92 

117 

Lover  and  sex 

partner 

1.68 

118 

Father 

1.56 

139 

Husbands'  share 

housework 

3.25 

142 

Husbands'  share 

yardwork 

2.42 

146 

Husband  understands 

wife's  feelings 

2.33 

1.92 

1.44 

1.60 


1.93 

1.24 

2.33 

1.60 

2.28 

2.36 

2.28 

2.40 

3.40 

1.60 

1.56 

1.63 

3.17 

2.42 

2.21 


1.68 

1.52 

1.72 


1.71 
1.20 
2.27 
1.88 

2.36 
2.50 
2.32 
2.U 

3.71 

1.76 

1.60 

1.54 

3.36 
2.13 


1.60 

1.60 

1.46 


1.85 

1.08 

2.39 

1.70 

2.40 

2.71 
2.20 
2.36 

3.38 

2.00 

2.00 

1.93 

3.24 

2.12 

2.24 


1.56 

1.40 

1.20 


1.50 

1.20 

2.46 

1.56 

3.00 

2.67 

2.36 

2.12 

3.38 


1.44 


1.48 

2.00 

2.84 

2.50 


2.12 


2.24 
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76 

78 


84 

85 

88 

90 

97 

104 

112 

113 

lU 

115 

116 


117 

118 
139 

142 

146 


TABLE  8 

COMPARATIVE  SIMILARITY  CF  FIVE  GROUPS  OF  HUSBANDS 
ALONG  THE  INSTITUTIONAL^OMPANIONSHIP  SCAI£, 

AS  MEASURED  BY  VARIANCE  ON  HUSBAND  ROLE  QUESTIONS 


Group  1 
(institu- 
tional 

Content  Husbands ) 

Social  equality  ,557 

Intellectual 

equality  ,907i>* 

Husband  informs 
wife  of  finances  ,623** 

Husband  takes  in- 
terest in  children  .427 


Husband  faithful 

.840** 

Husband  get  ahead 

.332 

Pleasure  in  sex 

.340 

Husband  has  say-so 

.193* 

Breadwinner 

1.391** 

Handy?nan 

.667* 

Host 

.543 

Participant  in 

community  affairs 

,688* 

Friend  and 

companion 

.577 

Lover  and  sex  partner. 643** 

Father 

.379* 

Husbands'  share 

housework 

.543 

Husbands'  share 

yardwork 

1.471 

Husband  under- 
stands wife's 

feelings 

.841** 

Mean  variance 

.665 

Variances 


Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

(76-79 

(71-74 

(66-69 

Range ) 

Range ) 

Range) 

.954**;: 

.378* 

.560 

.326* 

.410 

.560 

.480 

.362 

.332 

.596**:- 

.204 

.130* 

.262 

.640 

.076* 

.556 

.198* 

.761** 

.720 

.859** 

.559 

.682** 

.310 

.320 

1.350 

1.000 

.623 

1.002 

I.4I8** 

.800 

.720** 

.486 

.470 

1.520** 

1.374 

.818 

.400 

.582** 

.480 

.406 

.560 

.480 

.609 

.556 

.923 

CM 

• 

.630** 

.342 

1.743** 

.983* 

1.006 

.415 

.182* 

.262 

.734 

.618 

.531 

Group  5 
(Compan- 
ionship 
Husbands) 

.423 

.417 

.167* 

.286 

.250 

.259 

.257* 

.583 

.493* 

1.323 

.360* 

1.114 

.340* 

.260* 

2.000** 

.307* 

1.391 


.193 

.579 
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,579  is  reduced  to  ,495.  (This  alteration  seemed  justified,  since  the 
vary  large  variance  on  that  item  was  the  result  of  a single  highly 
deviant  response  in  a group  of  only  seven  responses.  All  other  variances 
were  computed  on  at  least  22  responses,  except  those  relating  to  father- 
hood-questions #85  and  #118 — and  even  on  these  quastions,  except  for  the 
companionship  grouo,  the  smallest  N was  13,)  This  manipulation  results 
in  the  series  of  mean  variances  being  ,665,  .734,  .618,  ,531,  and  ,495, 
respectively— a nearly  linear  sequence,  with  variance  size  decreasing 
as  the  companionship  end  of  the  scale  is  approached. 

This  result  provides  additional  evidence  for  contending  that  the 
companionship  husbands  are  adhering  to  a set  of  norms  to  a greater  ex- 
tent than  their  institutional  counterparts.  Moreover,  it  suggests  an 
explanation  for  the  results  obtained  in  the  testing  of  the  hypotheses 
themselves— namely,  that  the  significant  correlations  which  were  obtained 
for  the  companionship  husbands  but  not  for  the  other  groups  (institutional 
husbands  and  wives  and  companionship  wives)  are  due  to  their  greater 
similarity  to  one  another. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  individual  hypotheses.  Hypothesis  3 dealt 
with  conformity  itself,  apart  from  its  relationship  to  other  variables, 
and  it  was  found  that  companionship  husbands  were  more  similar  to  one 
another  than  institutional  husbands,  contrary  to  what  had  been  predicted. 
The  investigation  described  immediately  above  merely  provided  additional 
support  for  this  conclusion. 

Hypotheses  4®,  4^,  and  4c  dealt  with  the  relationship  of  conform- 
ity to  marital  adjustment  and  predicted  that  conformity,  as  measured  by 
similarity  to  the  other  members  within  a subject's  own  marital  group, 
would  be  related  to  adjustment  with  institutional  husbands,  but  not  for 
either  companionship  husbands  or  either  group  of  wives.  It  was  found 
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that  the  wife's  marital  happiness  and  adjustment  was  related  to  conform- 
ity of  companionship  husbands,  but  that  none  of  the  happiness/adjustmsnt 
measures  were  related  to  conformity  with  institutional  husbands  or  with 
either  group  of  wives.  Previous  research  did  not  indicate  that  conform- 
ity of  wives  would  show  such  a relationship  and  it  was  neither  expected 
nor  predicted.  As  to  why  conformity  was  unrelated  to  happiness  or  ad- 
justment with  institutional  husbands,  it  appears  that  this  may  be 
explained  on  the  grounds  that  the  marital  role  behavior  of  institutional 
husbands  is  prescribed  by  a single,  coherent  set  of  norma  to  a considerably 
smaller  degree  than  that  of  companionship  husbands.  In  some  areas  of 
marital  role  functioning,  of  course,  institutional  husbands  are  adhering 
to  their  own  norm~a  traditional,  male-dominant  one — to  a significantly 
greater  degree  than  the  companionship  ones  are  adhering  to  their  more 
equalitarian  one.  Such  an  area  is  that  concerning  whether  the  husband 
has  the  main  say-so  in  family  affairs  (Question  fj^l04),  where  the 
institutional  husbands  exhibit  a significantly  different  mean  (Table  9) 
but  very  little  variability  (Table  3).  In  moat  areas,  however,  the  mean 
of  their  iresponaes  does  not  differ  significantly  from  that  of  the  com- 
panionship husbands  (Table  9),  but  the  former  group  are  more  variable  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  dispersed  about  that  mean,  A good  example 
of  this  is  the  "breadwinner"  function  (Qvestion  #112),  where  the  means 
of  the  two  groups  are  not  significantly  different  (Table  9),  but  the 
variance  of  the  companionship  group  is  significantly  smaller  (Table  3) • 
Other  examples  of  this  phenomenon  can  be  seen  with  the  issuss  of  sexual 
fidelity  (Question  #88),  husband  as  lover  and  sex  partner  (Question  #117), 
and  husband  understanding  wife's  feelings  (Question  #14.6),  In  these 
areas,  the  norm  for  the  institutional  group,  to  whatever  degree  they 
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TABI£  9 

MEANS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  AND  COMPANIONSHIP  HUSBANDS  ON  HUSBAND  ROI£  ITEMS 


Mean 


Institutional 

Companionship 

Significance 

MHQy 

uon^enx 

Husbands 

Husbands 

t (t 

wo-tailed  test) 

76 

Social  equality 

1.84 

1.56 

1.029 

ns 

78 

Intellectual  equality 

1.64 

1.40 

1.022 

ns 

84 

Husband  informs  wife 

of  finances 

1.96 

1.20 

4.189 

,002 

85 

Husband  takes  interest 

in  children 

1.74 

1.50 

.883 

ns 

88 

Husband  faithful 

1.44 

1.20 

1.126 

ns 

90 

Husband  get  ahead 

2.17 

2.46 

1.791 

.10 

97 

Pleasure  in  sex 

1.44 

1.56 

.761 

ns 

104 

Husband  has  say-so 

1.88 

3.00 

6.229 

.002 

112 

Breadwinner 

2.50 

2.67 

.594 

ns 

113 

Handyman 

2.00 

2.36 

1.250 

ns 

lU 

Host 

2.28 

2.12 

.825 

ns 

115 

Participant  in 

community  affairs 

3.42 

3.38 

.1429 

ns 

116 

Friend  and  companion 

1.92 

1.44 

2.456 

.02 

117 

Lover  and  sex  partx^r 

1.68 

1.48 

1.031 

ns 

118 

Father 

1.56 

2.00 

1.038 

ns 

139 

Husband^  share 

housework 

3.25 

2.84 

2.162 

.05 

142 

Husbands'  share 

yardwork 

2,42 

2.50 

.227 

ns 

146 

Husband  understands 

wife's  feelings 

2,33 

2.12 

1.007 

ns 
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may  be  said  to  be  behaving  according  to  a norm,  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
the  norm  of  the  companionship  group — but  they  are  adhering  to  it  much 
less  consistently.  And  this  seems  to  be  what  is  happening  in  most  areas, 
although  in  many  of  the  areas  the  difference  in  variability  is  not 
statistically  significant. 

Hypotheses  5a,  5b,  and  5c  examined  the  correlation  of  marital 
adjustment  to  congruence  of  perception  when  each  subject  was  paired 
with  a person  of  the  opposite  sex  who  was  not  his  spouse,  within  the 
same  marital  group.  It  had  been  predicted  that  the  happiness/adjustment 
measures  would  be  correlated  significantly  to  congruence  when  institu- 
tional husbands  were  the  object  of  perception,  but  not  when  any  of  the 
other  three  groups  of  spouses  were.  In  view  of  the  results  of  the  test- 
ing of  H3rpotheses  1,  2a,  and  2b,  however,  one  would  not  have  expected 
this  to  occur,  but,  instead,  that  significant  correlations  might  occur 
when  companionship  husbands  were  the  object  of  perception.  Of  the  cor- 
relations which  were  significant  with  actual  couples,  only  one  maintained 
the  original  level  of  significance— —the  husbands’  marital  happiness  score. 
It  was  conceded  that  this  solitary  significant  correlation  might  vejry 
well  be  due  to  chance  alone.  If  it  is  not,  the  result  may  be  readily 
attributed  to  the  tendency  toward  stereotypy  among  companionship  hus- 
bands that  we  have  been  discussing. 

This  leaves  only  the  results  of  the  first  set  of  hypotheses 

Hypotheses  1,  2a,  and  2b— to  examine.  These  hypotheses  dealt  with  the 
relation  of  congruence  of  perception  to  marital  adjustment  in  the  four 
groups  of  spouses.  Overall,  the  expectation  was  that  there  would  be 
significant  correlations  with  adjustment  when  Institutional  husbands 
were  the  object  of  perception  but  not  when  the  other  three  groups  of 
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spouses  were.  What  was  found,  though,  was  that  the  correlations  were 
significant  with  companionship  husbands,  but  not  with  the  others.  Thus, 
the  findings  of  previous  studies  of  marriage  in  general  were  found  to 
exist  in  a group  specifically  designated  as  companionship,  but  not  in  a 
group  designated  as  institutional. 

The  prediction  of  greater  correlations  with  institutional  husbands 
than  with  companionship  ones  had  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  role 
definitions  would  be  less  specific  in  the  latter  group.  Evidence  already 
presented  indicates  that  this  was  probably  an  erroneous  assumption.  The 
prediction  of  approximately  equal  correlations  with  comjsanionship  hus- 
bands and  companionship  wives  was  based  on  this  same  assumption,  plus  the 
assumption  that  there  would  be  equality  between  the  spouses.  That  the 
correlations  for  the  wives  were  all  considerably  lower  than  those  for  the 
husbands  compels  the  conclusion  (providing  we  accept  the  interpretation 
of  the  correlation  between  congruence  and  adjustment  set  forth  above)  that 
the  relationships  even  in  these  marriages  are  not  truly  equalltarlan, 
even  though  they  undoubtedly  approach  being  so  to  a much  greater  degree 
than  the  ones  designated  institutional. 

At  this  point,  the  only  result  which  remains  imaccounted  for  is  the 
failure  of  the  correlations  for  the  institutional  husbands  to  achieve 
significance. 

Since  the  results  for  the  companionship  husbands  essentially  repli- 
cated the  findings  in  earlier  studies,  the  most  likely  explanation  may  be 
that  the  populations  in  those  studies  wore  more  like  the  companionship 
group  of  the  present  study  than  the  institutional  group.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  institutional— companionship  variable  was  uncontrolled  in 
these  studies,  the  possibilities  for  direct  comparison  are  limited  to 
the  demographic  Information  which  is  provided. 
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Before  attempting  to  make  comparisons  with  other  studies,  however, 
let  us  first  look  at  what  information  we  have  on  the  two  groups  in  the 
present  investigation.  On  the  "Survey  of  Needs  and  Services  for  Married 
Students"  questionnaire  filled  out  by  all  couples  in  the  project,  there 
was  included  a fairly  extensive  section  soliciting  background  information. 
There  are  significant  differences  between  the  two  groups  in  a number  of 
areas.  Both  the  institutional  husbands  (t=2,397,  two-tailed,  p<,05) 
and  their  wives  (t=2,462,  p<  ,02)  were  significantly  youxiger  at  the  time 
of  marriage  than  their  companionship  counterparts  (Table  10),  The  com- 
panionship couples  tended  to  have  been  engaged  longer,  with  three  having 
been  engaged  for  three  years  or  more  and  two  others  for  18  months  to  two 
years;  only  two  said  that  they  had  not  been  engaged.  Among  the  institu- 
tional couples,  only  one  had  been  engaged  for  as  long  as  18  months,  and 
seven  had  not  been  engaged. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  companionship  couples  were  older  at  the  time 
of  marriage,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  also  had  more  education.  The 
differences  were  greater  between  the  two  groups  of  wives  than  between 
the  two  groups  of  husbands,  however.  Among  the  companionship  husbands, 
for  example,  of  the  I4  who  said  they  had  been  college  students  at  the  time 
of  marriage,  five  were  graduate  students  and  two  more  were  seniors;  only 
two  were  freshmen  or  sophomores.  By  contrast,  of  the  17  institutional 
husbands  who  had  been  students  at  the  time  of  marriage,  three  were 
graduate  students,  one  was  a senior,  and  eight  were  either  freshmen  or 
sophomores.  Of  the  25  institutional  wives,  only  eight  said  they  had 
been  students  at  the  time  of  marriage;  none  were  graduate  students,  one 
was  a senior,  one  a junior,  and  the  rest  freshmen  or  sophomores.  Among 
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DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA' 


Institutional 
Mean  SD 

Companionship 
Mean  SD 

t 

Significanc( 

(two-tailed 

test) 

Husband' s age 

24.40 

3.329 

25.92 

3.829 

1.498 

ns 

Wife's  age 

23.76 

4.639 

24.16 

3.197 

.355 

ns 

Husband's  age 
at  marriage 

20.08 

4.932 

22.88 

3.127 

2.397 

.05 

Wife's  age  at 
marriage 

18.84 

4.422 

21.16 

1.625 

2.462 

.02 

Length  of 
marriage 

4.08 

3.054 

3.64 

2.564 

.552 

ns 
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the  companionship  wives,  12  had  been  students  at  the  time  of  marriage; 
there  were  three  each  of  graduate  students,  seniors,  juniors,  and  sopho- 
mores, and  no  freshmen. 

The  most  striking  differences  were  exhibited  in  (1)  the  present 
levels  of  education,  (2)  the  present  employment,  and  (3)  the  levels  of 
education  aspired  to,  between  the  two  groups  of  wives.  Between  the  two 
groups  of  husbands,  these  differences  were  less  and  in  some  cases  nil. 

Among  the  companionship  husbands,  for  example,  21  (8456)  had  at  least  a 
bachelor's  degree  at  the  time  of  the  study.  Among  the  institutional 
husbands,  this  figure  was  13,  or  52%,  This  difference  is  significant  at 
the  ,02  level  of  confidence.  Part  of  it,  of  course  is  attributable  to 
the  age  difference,  the  companionship  husbands  being  about  a year  and  a 
half  older,  on  the  average.  Moreover,  when  the  level  of  education  aspired 
to  in  the  two  groups  is  compared,  this  difference  disappears;  all  25 
husbands  in  both  groups  aspired  to  at  least  a bachelor's  degree,  and  15 
of  the  institutional  group  along  with  17  of  the  companionship  group 
aspired  to  a Ph,D,  or  professional  doctorate.  With  the  wives,  however, 
the  picture  is  quite  different.  Among  the  institutional  wives,  only  three 
{12%)  held  a bachelor's  degree  at  the  time  of  data  collection.  Among  the 
companionship  wives,  18  or  72^,  held  at  least  a bachelor's  degree,  and 
seven  of  them  had  a master's.  This  difference  is  highly  significant  (p< 
,001),  The  difference  between  the  levels  of  aspiration  is  equally  impres- 
sive, Among  the  companionship  wives,  all  but  one  (96^)  aspired  to  at  least 
a bachelor's  degree  and  16  of  these  aspired  to  a graduate  degree  (64^),  with 
fully  half  of  these  16  aspiring  to  a doctorate.  Among  the  institutional 
wives,  only  10  (40^)  aspired  to  a bachelor's  and  only  two  (8$)  to  a grad- 
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uate  degree,  both  master's.  Both  of  these  differences  are  significant  at 
the  ,001  level  of  confidence. 

In  the  area  of  employment,  differences  were  also  demonstrated,  with 
the  more  substantial  ones  again  being  between  the  two  groups  of  wives. 

The  response  categories  were  as  follows; 

1,  not  employed 

2,  university  assistantship,  fellowship,  grant,  scholarship 

3,  professional  (teacher,  engineer,  nurse,  doctor,  etc,) 

4«  managerial  (office  manager,  business  owner,  etc,) 

5,  clerical  or  sales  work 

6,  skilled  (plumber,  hair-dresser,  mechanic,  etc,) 

7,  semi-skilled  (truck  driver,  waiter,  waitress,  etc,) 

Among  the  husbands,  the  mode  in  both  groups  was  University  assistantship 
or  fellowship,  with  nine  of  the  institutional  group  and  16  of  the  compan- 
ionship group  giving  this  response.  The  remaining  husbands  of  both  groups 
responded  variously,  with  small  numbers  in  all  of  the  other  categories. 
Among  the  institutional  wives,  the  mode,  with  13  wives,  was  "clerical  or 
sales  work,"  Five  were  not  employed,  two  answered  "skilled,"  two  "semi- 
skilled," one  "professional,"  one  "managerial,"  and  one  did  not  respond. 

By  contrast,  among  the  companionship  wives,  the  mode  was  "professional," 
with  10  wives  giving  this  response.  Three  were  not  employed,  four  bald 
University  fellowships,  six  answered  "clerical,"  one  "managerial,"  and 
one  "skilled," 

One  other  area  which  revealed  significant  differences  was  the  edu- 
cational level  of  the  wives'  mothers.  In  terms  of  the  percentage  of 
college  gradviates  among  the  subjects'  parents,  there  were  not  significant 
differences  between  the  husbands'  fathers,  the  husbands'  mothers,  or  the 
wives'  fathers.  But  among  the  wives'  mothers,  10  mothers  (4O56)  of  the 
companionship  wives  were  college  graduates,  whereas  only  throe  mothers 
(12^)  of  the  institutional  wives  were.  This  difference  is  significant 
at  the  ,05  level. 
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What  is  striking  about  this  data  is  the  consistently  lower  status  in 
education,  employment,  and  aspirations  of  the  institutional  wives  as  com- 
pared to  the  companionship  ones.  And  implied  in  this  is  a much  greater 
inequality  between  husband  and  wife  in  the  institutional  marriages.  In 
some  categories  in  the  companionship  marriages — for  example,  in  the  number 
of  husbands  (23  or  92^)  aspiring  to  a graduate  degree  versus  the  number 
of  wives  (16  or  64^)  (a  difference  significant  at  .05)— there  are  in- 
equalities, but  they  are  not  as  great.  With  the  institutional  couples, 
there  is  inequality  in  every  category:  percentage  of  husbands  versus 

percentage  of  wives  presently  holding  a degree  (pc  ,01);  percentage  as- 
piring to  a degree  (p<c.00l);  and  percentage  aspiring  to  a graduate 
degree  (p<.00l). 

It  is  with  these  data  in  mind  that  we  can  return  to  the  earlier  stud- 
ies and  attempt  comparisons.  Of  the  several  studies  in  question,  only 
Corsinl  (1956)  and  Kotlar  (1965)  provide  sufficient  information  to  venture 
a judgment,  although  the  Taylor  (1967)  study  was  designed  as  a replication 
of  Kotlar's  and  consequently  had  a population  very  similar  to  hers. 

In  the  Corsini  (1956)  study,  the  subjects  were  married  students  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  The  mean  age  of  the  husbands  was  30.5  and  that 
of  the  wives  was  30.4,  They  had  been  married  an  average  of  6.0  years  and 
had  an  average  of  1,2  children.  It  is  the  comparative  level  of  education, 
however,  that  is  of  primary  Interest,  The  mean  years  of  education  of  the 
husbands  was  17.4,  that  of  the  wives  15.9.  While  these  education  means 
are  significantly  different  (p<.01),  at  the  same  time  the  mean  of  the 
wives  indicates  a level  of  education  nearly  equivalent  to  a bachelor's 
degree  (a  mean  of  16.0  would  equal  four  years  of  college).  In  the 
institutional  group  of  the  present  study,  only  three  wives  had  attained 
this  level  of  education  and  only  10  even  aspired  to  do  so.  By 
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contrast,  among  the  companionship  wiyes  18  of  the  25  already  had 
a degree  at  the  time  of  data  collection  and  all  but  one  aspired  to  ob- 
taining one.  On  the  basis  of  these  data,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  Corsini's  sample  more  closely  resembled  the  companionship  group  of 
the  present  study  than  the  institutional  group. 

In  the  Kotlar  (1965)  study,  the  population  is  almost  identical  to 
that  in  the  Corsini  study  in  age  (mean  age  of  husbands  was  "approximately 
30,"  mean  age  of  wives  not  stated),  in  length  of  marriage  (six  years), 
and  in  number  of  children  (1,19),  The  average  education  for  both  spouses 
(two  years  of  college  for  the  husbands  and  one  and  a half  years  of  college 
for  the  wives)  is  substantially  less  than  in  the  other  study,  but  it  is 
essentially  equal  between  the  spouses. 

Given,  then,  that  we  have  some  support  in  at  least  two  other  studies 
for  contending  that  the  companionship  group  in  the  present  study  more 
closely  resembled  previously  tested  populations  than  the  institutional 
group,  in  terms  of  there  being  greater  educational  equality  between  the 
partners,  it  is  still  intriguing  to  speculate  why  congruence  of  the  per- 
ception of  the  husband  fails  to  correlate  with  adjustment  in  the  latter 
group.  One  possibility,  which  is  perhaps  related  to  the  greater  differ- 
ential in  education,  is  that  the  process  of  communication  between  the 
partners  in  these  marriages  is  either  less  effective  or  the  content  of 
the  communication  is  less  important.  That  is,  for  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  way  the  husband  perceives  himself  and  the  way  his  wife  perceives 
him  to  be  related  to  his  marital  happiness,  one  might  argue  that  (l)  he 
must  be  aware  of  it,  and  (2)  it  must  matter  to  him.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  argue  for  the  second  alternative,  except  possibly  to  infer  that  in 
marriages  where  there  is  substantial  educational  ineqviallty,  there  may 
be  inequality  in  other  areas  as  well,  including  less  concern  about  the 
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opinions  of  the  partner.  As  has  been  said,  this  is  only  an  inference 
and  one  rather  distant  from  the  data  itself. 

But  with  regard  to  the  first  alternative— that  communication  may  be 
less  effective— there  is  some  evidence.  Although  to  the  question  "How 
well  do  you  feel  you  understand  your  wife's/husband's  ideas  and  feelings?" 
there  is  not  a significant  difference  between  either  the  two  groups  of 
husbands  or  the  two  groups  of  wives;  to  the  obverse  (which  may  be  more 
revealing,  since  the  object  of  understanding  is  responding)  "How  well 
do  you  feel  your  wife /husband  understands  your  ideas  and  feelings?"  the 
difference  between  both  the  two  groups  of  husbands  (t«2.704,  two-tailed, 
pc  ,01)  and  the  two  groups  of  wives  (t=2,476,  two-tailed,  pc  ,02)  is  sig- 
nificant, with  the  higher  xmder standing  attributed  in  both  cases  by  the 
companionship  partners.  There  also  is  some  evidence  in  the  amount  of 
agreement  shown  when  the  two  groups  of  couples  assessed  their  individual 
marital  happiness.  While  in  theory,  of  course,  it  is  possible  for  one 
spouse  to  be  "Perfectly  happy"  while  the  other  is  "Very  unhappy,"  the 
rating  of  the  former  suggests  that  he  is  likely  to  be  rather  unaware  of 
the  feelings  of  the  latter— and  this  kind  of  thing  seemed  to  occur  with 
greater  frequency  in  the  institutional  group.  It  was  tested  statistically 
by  comparing  the  percentage  of  couples  in  the  two  groups  who  gave  ratings 
differing  by  more  than  one  step  on  the  seven-step  marital  happiness  ques- 
tion. Among  the  institutional  couples,  10  couples  or  40^  gave  ratings 
which  differed  by  two  steps  or  more;  among  the  companionship  couples, 
there  were  only  three  (12  %) , This  difference  is  significant  at  the 
,05  level  of  confidence,  providing  further  evidence  that  communica- 
tion between  institutional  couples  may  be  leas  effective  than  communication 
between  companionship  couples. 
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Suiamarv  and  Conclusions 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  examine  the  relationships 
between  congruence  of  perception  and  conformity  of  marital  role  behavior 
on  the  one  hand  and  marital  happiness  and  adjustment  on  the  other,  in 
two  different  types  of  marriage.  It  was  anticipated  that  these  relation- 
ships would  exist  to  a greater  extent  with  husbands  in  traditional,  male- 
dominant,  institutional  marriages  than  with  those  in  more  modern, 
equalitarian,  companionship  ones.  The  results  were  just  the  opposite, 
however,  with  previous  findings  repeatedly  being  supported  with  the 
companionship  group  but  not  with  the  institutional  group.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  the  initial  assumption  that  in  companionship  marriages  the 
husband' s behavior  would  not  be  subject  to  well-defined  role  specifi- 
cations was  an  erroneous  one  and  that,  in  fact  companionship  husbands 
demonstrated  a greater  degree  of  stereotyped  role  behavior  than  their 
institutional  counterparts.  Moreover,  it  was  found  that  as  husbands 
approached  the  companionship  end  of  the  scale,  the  variability  In  their 
marital  role  behavior  tended  to  decrease,  providing  fxirther  evidence 
that  the  companionship  group  represented  a norm  to  a greater  extent  than 
the  institutional  group.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
sample  was  from  a college  population,  where  a companionship  norm  may 
be  more  prevalent  than  in  some  other  parts  of  society,  and  that  in 
some  other  population  (for  example,  a non-college-educatbd,  working- 
class  one)  couples  toward  the  institutional  end  of  the  continuum  might 
exhibit  greater  uniformity  of  behavior  and  more  closely  approximate  a 
norm  of  marital  role  behavior. 

In  view  of  the  replicated  correlations,  it  appeared  that  the 
companionship  group  of  the  present  study  probably  more  closely 
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resembled  the  populations  previously  examined  than  the  institutional 
group.  An  examination  of  background  data  of  the  present  two  groups 
revealed  highly  significant  differences  between  the  two  groups  of  wives 
in  terms  of  education,  employment,  and  aspirations.  Since  differences 
between  the  two  groups  of  husbands  in  these  areas  were  negligible  or 
non-existent,  it  was  obvious  that  much  greater  inequality  existed  be- 
tween the  institutional  partners  than  between  the  companionship  ones. 
Previous  studies  were  examined  with  this  in  mind,  and,  on  the  basis  of 
the  available  data,  it  seemed  that  in  this  way,  too,  the  populations 
studied  were  more  similar  to  the  companionship  group. 

These  findings  still  do  not  explain,  however,  why  congruence  of 
perception  failed  to  show  a significant  relationship  with  marital  ad- 
justment for  institutional  husbands.  It  is  suggested  that  a lesser 
concern  about  the  opinions  of  the  partner  in  this  type  of  marriage 
may  be  a factor,  and  some  evidence  pointing  to  less  effective  commu- 
nication within  these  marriages  is  offered.  These  are  merely  possi- 
bilities, though,  and  only  additional  research  with  couples  designated 
by  marital  type  as  in  the  present  study  can  verify,  alter,  or  disprove 
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APPENDH  A 

MARRIAGE  ROLE  QIESTIONNAIRE 
(Husband  Version) 


The  following  directions  appeared  on  the  face  sheet  of  the  questionnaire; 

Questionnaire  items  will  be  kept  completely  confidential, 
compare  your  answers  with  those  of  your  spouse,  since  it  is 
important  that  your  responses  represent  your  own  personal  ooirvlnn. 


If  you  have  no  children, 
that  you  will  not  be  able 
answer  every  question. 


there  will  be  some  questions  concerning  children 
to  answer.  Leave  these  blank.  Otherwise,  please 


new  section,  please  read  carefully  the  set  of  response 
?o  wSlfn.""  “saning  fro. 
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Directions:  Of  the  things  mentioned  below,  some  axe  probably  essential  to 

a happy  marriage,  some  not  desirable,  and  son»  not  important  at  all. 

Before  each  statement,  draw  an  Z through  one  of  the  circles  to  indicate  your 
opinion  of  the  thing  mentioned.  What  we  want  is  your  own  personal  opinion, 
whether  it  agrees  with  the  opinions  of  other  people  or  not. 
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How  Important  for  the  ideal  marriage  is  it: 

That  the  husband  should  be  the  social  equal  of  his  wife? 

That  the  wife  should  be  the  social  equal  of  her  hvisband? 

That  the  husband  should  bo  at  least  equal  to  his  wife  in 
intelligence? 

That  the  wife  should  be  at  least  equal  to  her  husband  in 
intelligence? 


0 0 That  the  husband  and  wife  should  have  similar  intellectual 
interests,  such  as  scientific,  literary,  musical,  etc.? 

0 0 That  husband  and  wife  should  like  the  same  types  of  amuse- 
ments, such  as  cards,  dancing,  theatre,  etc,? 

0 0 That  the  husband  and  wife  should  engage  in  the  same  outdoor 
sports  such  as  golf,  hiking,  swimming,  etc,? 

0 0 That  the  husband  and  wife  should  each  respect  the  other's 
religious,  political,  or  ethical  convictions  and  not 
strive  to  change  them? 

0 0 That  the  wife  should  be  kept  fully  informed  of  the  family 
finances  and  of  her  husband's  business? 
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How  Important  for  the  ideal  marriage  l3  Iti 


0 0 That  the  father  should  taka  an  active  interest  in  the 
discipline  and  training  of  the  children? 

0 0 That  the  household  affairs  should  be  riui  in  a neat, 
orderly  manner? 


0 0 That  the  wife  should  not  have  had  sexual  intercourse  with 
any  other  man  before  marriage? 

0 0 That  the  husband  should  not  have  had  sexual  intercourse 
with  any  other  woman  before  marriage? 

0 0 That  after  marriage,  the  wife  should  be  100^  faithful  to 
her  husband  in  regard  to  sex? 

0 0 That  after  marriage,  the  husband  should  be  100^  faithful 
to  his  wife  in  regard  to  sex? 

0 0 That  husband  and  wife  should  be  equally  fond  of  social 
gatherings? 


How  important  is  it  to  vour  marriage: 

17.  00000  That  you  "get  ahead"  on  your  Job? 

18,  0 0 0 0 0 That  your  home  be  clean  and  in  order  at  all  times? 

19.  00000  That  your  wife  devote  the  major  part  of  her  interest  and 

energy  to  her  home  and  family? 

20,  0 0 0 0 0 That  your  home  is  a place  where  ^your  family  and  their 

friends  can  relax  and  enjoy  themselves  at  all  tines? 
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How  Important  Is  It  to  your  marriage; 

\ 

That  you  and  your  wife  take  part  in  many  recreational 
activities  together? 

To  have  children  in  your  family? 

To  have  sexual  relations  every  time  you  desire  it? 

That  your  sexual  relations  are  closely  bound  up  with 
love  and  affection? 

That  you  find  pleasure  in  your  sexual  relations  with  your 
wife? 

That  your  children  are  good  and  well-behaved  at  all  times? 

That  your  children's  ideas  and  feelings  are  considered  and 
talked  over  when  family  decisions  are  being  made? 

That  you,  your  wife,  and  your  children  take  part  in  many 
reci^ational  activities  together? 

That  you  have  sexual  intercourse  with  your  wife  every  time 
you  desire  it? 

That  your  wife  find  pleasure  in  her  sexual  relations  with 
you? 

That  your  wife  be  considerate  of  your  feelings  about  sex? 
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OPINIONS 


This  section  asks  for  opinions.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers}  the 
beat  answer  to  each  question  is  your  own  personal  opinion. 


Draw  an  X through  the  circle  which  most  closely  Indicates  your  feeling  about 
each  statement. 
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32  , 0 0 0 0 0 Women  who  want  to  remove  the  word  “obey”  from  the 

marriage  service  don't  understand  what  it  means  to  be 
a wife. 


33*  0 0 0 00  Some  equality  in  marriage  is  a good  thing,  but  by  and 

large,  the  hvisband  ought  to  have  the  main  say-so  in 
family  affairs. 
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YOU.  YOUR  WIFE,  AND  YOUR  MARRIAGE 

The  Parts  You  and  Your  Wife  Play;  In  soma  ways,  life  is  like  a play.  You 
each  take  a turn  at  playing  a number  of  different  parts.  At  various  times 
you  are  a breadwinner,  handyman,  host,  participant  in  community  affairs.  ' 
companion  to  your  wife,  lover  and  sexual  partner  to  your  wife, 
an  father.  You  have  probably  found  that  you  are  naturally  better  cast  for 
80^  of  these  p^ts  than  you  are  for  others.  Some  men  may  play  the  parts  of 
and  breadwinner  best.  Others  may  be  best  fitted  for  handyman,  host, 
and  participant  in  community  affairs.  And  still  others  may  be  best  as  friends 
to  their  wives. 
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How  Important  Is  it  to  you  that  YOUR  WIFE  should  nTnv 
each  of  the  following  Parts  well? 


34.  0 

35.  0 

36.  0 

37.  0 

38.  0 

39.  0 

40.  0 


0 0 Housekeeper 

0 0 Cook 

0 0 Hostess 

0 0 Participant  in  community  affairs 

0 0 Friend  and  compaziion  to  you 

0 0 Lover  and  sexual  partner  to  you 

0 0 Mother 


41.  0 

42.  0 

43.  0^ 

44.  0 

45.  0 
47.  0 

46.  0 


How  important  is  it  to  you  that  YOU  should  plav  each 
of  the  following  parts  veil? 

0 0 Breadwinner 

0 0 Handyman 

0 0 Host 

0 0 Participant  in  community  affairs 

0 0 Friend  and  companion  to  wife 

0 0 Father 

0 0 Lover  and  sexual  partner  to  wife 
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YOU.  YOm  WIFE.  AND  YOUR' MARRIAGE . COOT; 


48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 


54. 

55. 
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ganQral,  who  do  you  think  should  hava 
ln,_determininfr  the  wav  the  family  doe« 
of  the  following  arona? 


Relationships  with  relatives 
Choice  of  friends 


Recreation  and  social  activities 

Earning  family  income 

Spending  family  income 

Running  the  household 

Sexual  relations 

Size  of  family 

Bringing  up  children 


Influence 
in  each 
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IDEAL  FREQUENCY  CF  RECREATIONAL  ACTIVmSS 
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57.  0 0 0 0 0 


58,  0 0 0 0 0 


59.  0 0 0 0 0 


60.  0 0 0 0 0 


61.  0 0 0 0 0 


62.  0 0 0 0 0 


63.  0 0 0 0 0 


64.  0 0 0 0 0 


65.  0 0 0 0 0 


66.  0 0 0 0 0 


How  often  would  you  like  to  have  informal  get-togethera 
with  other  people  with  your  wife? 

How  often  would  you  like  to  have  informal  get-togethera 
with  other  people  without  your  wife? 

How  often  would  you  like  for  you  and  your  wife  to  play 
games,  chat  or  watch  TV  at  home  without  the  children 
or  anyone  else? 

How  often  would  you  like  for  you  and  your  wife  to  go 
out  for  social  or  recreational  activities  without  the 
children  or  anyone  else? 

How  often  would  you  like  to  attend  meetings  or  other 
activities  of  groups  or  organizations  without  your  wife? 

How  often  would  you  like  to  attend  such  meetings  or 
activities  with  your  wife? 

How  often  would  you  like  to  get  together  with  one  or 
more  of  the  children  for  fun  or  recreation  at  home? 

How  often  would  you  like  to  get  together  with  one  or 
more  of  the  children  for  fun  or  recreation  at  home? 

How  often  would  you  like  for  all  members  of  the  family 
to  get  together  for  some  kind  of  recreation  at  home? 

How  often  would  you  like  for  all  members  of  the  family 
to  get  together  for  some  kind  of  recreation  a wav  from 
home? 
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67.  0 0 0 0 0 

68.  0 0 0 0 0 

69.  0 0 0 0 0 


How  much  of  the  houaework  should  tiaually  be  done  bv 
the  following  family  members? 

Wife  I 

Husband 

Children 


'■  How  much  of  the  physical  maintenance  of  house  and  yard 

^ should  usually  be  done  by  the  following  family  members? 

70.  0 0 0 0 0 Wife 

71.  0 0 0 0 0 Husband 

72  . 0 0 0 Q 0 Children 
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When  my  family  is  completed,  the  nuniber  of  children 
I prefer  let 
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How  well  do  you  feel  your  wife  should  understand  your 
ideas  and  feelings? 

How  wall  do  you  feel  that  you  should  understand  your 
wife's  ideas  and  feelings? 
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YOUR  VIEWS  ABOUT  YOUR  CWN  MARRIAGE 
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81,  0 0 0 0 0 

82  . 0 0 0 0 0 

83.  0 0 0 0 0 

84.  0 0 0 0 0 


To  what  extent 

Are  you  the  social  equal  of  your  wife? 

Is  your  wife  your  social  equal? 

Are  you  equal  to  your  wife  in  intelligence? 

Is  your  wife  equal  to  you  in  intelligence? 

Do  you  and  your  wife  have  similar  Intellectual  interests, 
such  as  scientific,  literary,  musical,  etc.? 

Do  you  and  your  wife  like  the  same  typos  of  amusements, 
such  as  cards,  dancing,  theater,  etc.? 

Do  you  and  your  wife  engage  in  the  same  outdoor  sports, 
such  as  golf,  hiking,  swimming,  etc.? 

Do  you  and  your  wife  respect  each  other's  religious, 
political,  or  ethical  convictions  and  not  strive  to 
change  them? 

Do  you  keep  your  wife  informed  of  the  family  finances 
and  of  your  business? 
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YOUR  VIEWS  ABOUT  YOUR  OWN  MARRIAGE.  CONTj 
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86,  0 0 0 0 0 

87,  0 0 0 0 0 

88.  0 0 0 0 0 

89.  0 0 0 0 0 


To  vhat  extent; 

Do  you  take  an  active  interest  in  the  discipline  and 
training  of  the  children? 

Are  the  household  affairs  run  in  a neat,  orderly  manner? 
Has  your  wife  been  faithful  to  you  in  regard  to  sex? 

Have  you  been  faithful  to  your  wife  in  regard  to  sex? 

Are  you  and  your  wife  equally  fond  of  social  gatherings? 


90,  0 0 0 0 0 


Do  you  "get  ahead"  on  your  job? 


91.  0 0 0 0 0 


Is  your  home  clean  and  in  order  at  all  times 


92  . 0 0 0 0 0 


Does  your  wife  devote  the  major  part  of  her  Interest 
to  her  homo  and  family? 


93.  0 0 0 0 0 

94.  0 0 0 0 0 


Is  your  home  a place  where  your  family  and  their  friends 
can  relax  and  enjoy  themselves  at  all  times? 

Do  you  and  your  wife  take  peirt  in  recreational 
activities  together? 


95.  0 0 0 0 0 


Do  you  have  sexual  relations  every  time  you  desire  it? 


96.  0 0 0 0 0 


Are  your  sexual  relations  closely  bound  up  with  love 
and  affection? 


97.  0 0 0 0 0 


Have  you  found  pleasvire  in  your  sexual  relations  with 
your  wife  during  the  last  three  years? 


98.  0 0 0 0 0 


Are  your  children  good  and  well-behaved  at  all  times? 
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YOUR  VIEWS  ABOUT  YOUR  OJN  MARRIAGE,  nnNT> 
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99.  0 0 0 0 0 

100,  0 0 0 0 0 

101,  0 0 0 0 0 

102.  0 0 0 0 0 

103,  0 0 0 0 0 

104.  0 0 0 0 0 


To  what  extent! 

Are  your  children's  ideas  and  feelings  considered  and 
talked  over  when  family  decisions  are  being  made? 

Do  you,  your  wife,  and  your  children  take  part  in  many 
recreational  activities  together? 

Do  you  have  sexual  intercourse  with  your  wife  every 
time  you  desire  it? 

Has  your  wife  found  pleasure  in  her  sexual  relations 
with  you  during  the  last  three  years? 

Is  your  wife  considerate  of  your  feelings  about  sex? 

Do  you  have  the  main  say-so  in  family  affairs? 
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105. 

106, 

107. 

108, 
109. 
no. 
ni. 


112. 

113. 

114. 

115. 
U6. 
117. 
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0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 


YOU.  YOUR  WIFE.  AND 

YOUR  MARRIAGE 

How  well  do  vou  thi 

t 

following  Darts? 
House  keep>er 
Cook 

Hostess 

Participant  in  coraiuunity  affairs 
Friend  and  companion  to  you 
Lover  and  sexual  partner  to  you 
Mother 

Hovf  well  do_you  think  YOU  plav  each  of  the 
j^arts? 

Breadwinner 

Handyman 

Host 

Participant  in  community  affairs 
Friend  and  companion  to  wife 
Lover  and  sexual  paz*tner  to  wife 
Father 
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YOU.  YOUR  WIFE,  AND  YOUR  MARRIAGE.  CONT; 
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Ingeneral,  who  has  more  Influence  in  determining  the 
way  your  family  does  things  in  each  of  the  follovlng 


119.  0 0 0 0 0 

120,  0 0 0 0 0 

121,  0 0 0 0 0 

122.  0 0 0 0 0 

123,  0 0 0 0 0 

124.  0 0 0 0 0 

125,  0 0 0 0 0 

126,  0 0 0 0 0 

127,  0 0 0 0 0 


Relationships  with  relatives 

Choice  of  friends 

Recreation  and  social  activities 

Earning  family  income 

Spending  family  incoms 

Running  the  household 

Sexual  relations 

Size  of  family 

Bringing  up  children 


f 
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FREQUENCY  CF  RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 
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128,  00000  How  often  do  you  have  informal  get-togethera  with  other 

people  with  your  wife? 


129.  0 0 0 0 0 


How  often  do  you  have  informal  get-togethers  with  other 
people  without  your  wife? 


130.  0 0 0 0 0 


How  often  do  you  and  your  wife  play  games,  chat,  or 
watch  TV  at  home  without  the  children  or  anyone  else? 


131,  0 0 0 0 0 How  often  do  you  and  your  wife  go  out  for  social  or 

recreational  activities  without  the  children  or  anyone 
else? 


132,  0 0 0 0 0 


How  often  do  you  attend  meetings  or  other  activities  of 
groups  or  organizations  without  your  wife? 


133.  0 0 0 0 0 


How  often  do  you  attend  such  meetings  or  activities 
with  your  wife? 


134.  0 0 0 0 0 


How  often  do  you  get  together  with  one  or  more  of  the 
children  for  fiin  or  recreation  at  home? 


135.  0 0 0 0 0 


How  often  do  you  got  together  with  one  or  more  of  the 
children  for  fun  or  recreation  avav  from  home? 


136.  0 0 0 0 0 


How  often  do  all  members  of  the  family  get  together  for 
some  kind  of  recreation  at  home? 


137,  0 0 0 0 0 


How  often  do  all  members  of  the  family  get  together  for 
some  kind  of  recreation  away  from  home? 
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139.  0 
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140.  0 
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0 

How  much  of  the  houaevork  la  vtsuallv'  done  by  the 
following  family  members? 

Wife 

Husband 

Children 


How. much  of  the  physical  maintenance  of  house  and  yard 
is  usually  done  by  the  following  family  members? 

141.  0 0 0 0 0 Wife 

142.  0 0 0 0 0 Husband 

143.  0 0 0 0 0 Children  I 
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My  completed  family  will  probably  include  this  number 
of  children: 
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How  well  do  you  feel  your  wife  understands  your  ideas 
and  feelings? 


146.  0 0 0 0 0 


How  well  do  you  feel  you  understand  your  wife's  ideas 
and  feelings? 
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APPENDIX  B 

LOCKE-WALLACE  MARITAL  ADJUSTMENT  SCAI£ 


1. 


describes  the  degree  of 

nri?n+  considered,  of  your  present  marriage.  The  middle 

from  represents  the  degree  of  happiness  which  most  people  get 

Afft  gradually  ranges  on  one  side  to  those  fe^who 


(0)*  (2) 


(7)  (15)  (20)  (25)  (35) 

• • 


Very 

Unhappy 


Happy 


Perfectly 

Happy 


approximate  extent  of  agreement  or  disagreenent  between  you  and 
your  mate  on  the  following  items.  Please  check  each  column.  ^ 


Always  Almost  Occasionally  Frequently 

Agree  Always  Disagree  Disagree 

Agree 


2,  Handling  family  finances 

(5)  U)  (3) 

3«  Matters  of  recreation 

(5)  (4)  (3) 

4*  Demonstrations  of  affection 
(8)  (6)  (4) 

5.  Friends 

(5)  (4)  (3)' 

6.  Sex  relations 

(15)  (12)  (9) 

7.  Conventionality  (right,  good,  or 

(5)  (4)  (3) 

8.  Philosophy  of  life 

(5)  (4)  (3) 

9.  Ways  of  dealing  with  in-laws 

(5)  (4)  (3) 


(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(4) 

proper  conduct) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 


Almost 

Always 

Disagree 


(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 


Always 

Disagree 


(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 


10. 


they  usually  result  in:  husband  giving  in  (O), 

wife  giving  in  (2),  agreement  by  mutual  give  and  take  (10), 


fiU«<l  oat  by  the  .ubjoot.?  ‘>’8““  ““  <H»eMonnaire. 
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11.  Do  70U  and  your  mat©  engage  in  outside  interests  together?  All  of  them 

(10),  some  of  them  (8),  very  few  of  them  (3),  none  of  them  (0), 

12.  In  leisure  time  do  you  generally  prefer:  to  be  "on  the  go"—,  to  stay 

at  home—?  Does  your  mate  generally  prefer:  to  bo  "on  the  go"*—, 

to  stay  at  home-~?  (Stay  at  home  for  both,  10  points;  "on  the  go"  for 
both,  3 points;  disagreement,  2 points.) 

13.  Do  you  ever  wish  you  had  not  married?  Frequently  (0),  occasionally  (3). 
rarely  (8),  never  (15). 

14. *  If  you  had  yovcr  life  to  live  over,  do  you  think  you  would:  marry  the  satoe 

person  (15),  marry  a different  person  (O),  not  marry  at  all  (1)?"" 

15.  Do  wu  confide  in  your  mate:  almost  never  (0),  rarely  (2),  in  most  things 

(10),  in  everything  (10)? 


""Question  #14  was  Inadvertently  omitted  by  the  typist  on  the  forms  em- 
ployed  in  the  survey  and  hence  could  not  be  included  in  the  computation  of  scores, 
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Questions  Subjected  to  Factor  Analysis 


■*  - ;s,r.r.s-;c.-:s“ ™ 

The  X a in  several  of  the  blanks  indicate  that  weighta 
were  not  provided  for  these  alternatives  because  none 
of  the  subjeots  ohose  them  as  responses. 
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!•  How  important  for  the  ideal  marriage  is  It.,, 

A,  that  the  husband  should  be  the  social 
equal  of  his  wife? 

B,  that  the  wife  should  be  the  social 
equal  of  her  husband? 

Answer  is  A - B. 

2*  How  important  for  the  ideal  marriage  is  it... 

t 

A»  that  the  husband  should  be  at  least  equal 
to  his  wife  in  intelligence? 

B.  that  the  wife  should  bo  at  least  equal  to 
her  husband  in  intelligence? 

Answer  is  A - B. 


6 i A 

^ 1 A 

^ A 2 


2 Z 
Z 1 

I 

2 Z 
Z 1 


*3«  How  important  for  the  ideal  marriage  is  it 

that  the  wife  should  be  at  least  equal  to  her 
husband  in  intelligence? 

4*  How  important  for  the  ideal  marriage  is  it 
that  the  wife  should  be  kept  fully  informed 
of  the  family  finances  and  of  her  husband's 
business? 

5»  How  Important  for  the  ideal  marriage  is  it 
that  the  household  affairs  should  be  run  in 
A neaty  orderly  manner? 


Ill 

1 2 A 
■ 1 2 A 


2 2 

2 I 
2 I 
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6,  How  important  for  the  ideal  marriage  is  it... 

A.  that  the  husband  should  not  have  had  sexual 
intercourse  with  any  other  woman  before 
marriage? 

B.  that  the  wife  should  not  have  had  sexual 
intercourse  with  any  other  man  befoire 
marriage? 

Answer  is  A - B. 
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7.  How  important  for  the  ideal  marriage  is  it... 

A.  that  after  marriage,  the  husband  should  be 

lOQi  faithful  to  hia  wife  in  regard  to  aex? ' £ 

B*  that  after  marriage,  the  wife  should  be 

100^  faithful  to  her  husband  in  regard  to  aex?  1 

Answer  is  A - B. 


8,  How  important  is  it  to  your  marriage  that  you 
"get  ahead"  on  your  job? 

9*  How  important  is  it  to  your  marriage  that  your 
home  bo  clean  and  in  order  at  all  times? 

10,  How  important  is  it  to  your  marriage  that  your 
wife  devote  the  major  part  of  her  interest  and 
energy  to  her  home  and  family? 

*11,  How  Important  is  it  to  your  marriage  that  your 
homo  is  a place  where  your  family  and  their 
friends  can  relax  and  enjoy  themselves  at  all 
times? 

*12,  How  important  is  it  to  your  marriage  that  your 
sexual  relations  are  olosely  bound  up  with  love 
and  affection? 
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13.  Women  who  want  to  remove  the  word  “obey**  from  the  marriage  sez^vioe  don't 
understand  what  it  means  to  be  a wife. 

I agree  very  much  j ^ 

I agree  a little  ^ 

Doesn't  make  any  difference  ^ 

I disagree  a little  2 

I disagree  very  much  1 


ri4.  Some  equality  in  marriage  is  a good  thing,  but  by  and  large,  the  husband 
ought  to  have  the  main  say-so  in  family  affairs. 

I agree  very  much  ^ 

I agree  a little  ‘ ^ 

Doesn't  make  any  difference  2 

I disagree  a little  ' 2 

I disagree  very  much  1 


How  Important  is  It  to  you  that  vour  wife  ahoul d 
play  ea^  of  the  following  parts  well? 
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'15.  Housekeeper 
' 16.  Cook 

•17,  Friend  and  companion  to  you 

How  Important  la  It  to  you  that  YOU  should  olav 
each  of  the  following  parts  wall? 

18.  Breadwinner 

Friend  and  companion  to  wife 


i J 1 

i J 1 

2c  i X 

i -2  2, 

2c  ^ ^ 


•19. 
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In  general,  who  do  you  think  should  have  more 
Influence  In  determining  the  way  the  family 
does  things  In  each  of  the  following  areas? 

20,  Earning  family  income 

21,  Spending  family  Income 

22,  Running  the  household 

23,  Sexual  relations 


How  much  of  the  housework  should  usually  be 
done  by  the  following  family  members? 

I 

24.  Wife  i 

! 

25.  Husband 
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•26,  How  well  do  you  feel  your  wife  should  under- 
stand your  ideas  and  feelings?  2 2 i i 2 

■•27*  How  well  do  you  feel  that  you  should  under- 
stand your  wife's  ideas  and  feelings? 


2 


2 2 11 
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To  vhat  extent; 


28*  Do  you  and  your  wife  have  similar  intellectual 
interests,  such  as  scientific,  literary,  musical, 
etc,? 

29.  Do  you  and  your  wife  like  the  same  types  of 
amusements,  such  as  cards,  dancing,  theatre,  etc* 7 

30,  Do  you  and  your  wife  engage  in  the  same  outdoor 
sports,  such  as  golf,  hiking,  swimming,  etc,? 

*31,  Are  you  and  your  wife  equally  fond  of  social 
gatherings? 

32,  Do  you  and  your  wife  take  part  in  recreational 
activities  together?' 

33«  Do  you  have  the  main  aay-Bo  in  family  affairs? 


In  general,  who  has  more  influence  in  determining 

the  way  your  family  does  things  in  each  of  the  following 

areas? 


34*  Relationships  with  relatives 

35.  Choice  of  friends 

36.  Recreation  and  social  activities 
*37,  Sexual  relations 
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38,  How  often  do  you  and  your  wife  play  games,  chat,  or  watch  TV  at  home 
without  the  children  or  anyons  else? 

Once  a day  1 

Twice  a week  2 

Once  a week  2 

Once  a month  ^ 

Zfsss  than  once 

a month  5 
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12  12  1 


2 1 
1 1 
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Of  the  various  needs  you  satisfy  in  marriage,  how  laportaut  to  you 
is  oompanionship? 

It  is 

It  is 

It  is 

1 


the  most  important  need.  1 
ope  of  the  most  important  needs.  ^ 
not  one  of  the  most  important  needs. 


*«This  question  was  the  only  one  not  taken  from  the  MRQ,  It  was  taken  from 
the  Background  Information  section  of  a questionnaire  designated  Suruev  of 

?hf Lulf  r\°r  students.  Which  was  also  aSt^e^lJ 

project.  Because  the  question  had  a highly  skewed 
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RATIONAIE  FOR  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  DISCARDED  ITEMS 


Questions  were  eliminated  for  several  different  reasons.  With  the  questions 

^ understanding  (#26  & #27)  and  those  assessing  the  importance 

of  self  and  spouse  as  friend  and  companion  (#17  & #19),  almost  lOoi  of  the 
variance  was  accounted  for  by  one  factor  in  each  case,  with  these  items 
showing  almost  no  relationship  to  the  other  dimensions  at  all.  Furthermore, 
in  the  intercorrelation  matrix,  these  four  items  had  been  negatively  correlat- 
ed  with  a number  of  the  other  items,  indicating  that  those  who  answered  the 
role  items  in  the  traditional  direction  were  at  the  same  time  declaring  that 
important  to  be  a good  friend  and  companion  to  the  spouse  and 
that  a high  degree  of  mutual  understanding  was  desirable.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  felt  that  to  include  these  items  in  the  scale,  giving  high, 
institutional-direction  weights  to  responses  which  indicated  that  these 
qualities  were  important,  would  merely  throw  marriages  which  were  unhappy, 
rather  than  traditional,  into  the  institutional  category.  A similar  line 
of  reasoning  was  responsible  for  the  discarding  of  the  item  assessing  the 

sexual  relations  being  "closely  bound  up  with  love  and  affection" 
concerning  the  importance  of  the  wife's  Intelligence  (#3) 
and  the  relative  ii^luence  in  sexual  relations  (#37)  were  eliminated  because 
they  were  essentially  duplications  of  other  items  (#2  and  #23,  respectively). 
The  importance  of  companionship  question  (#39)  was  discarded  because  it 
accosted  for  little  variance  in  the  factor  analysis  and  showed  little  relation 
to  other  items,  appearing  as  a statistically  significant  item  only  on  factors 
which  were  among  the  last  to  emerge  (Hl5  and  WI4).  The  remaining  two  items, 
that  measuring  the  importance  of  the  home  as  a place  to  relax  and  enjoy  (#11) 
and  that  concerning  social  gatherings  (#31),  were  discarded  because  they  showed 
no  clear  conceptual  or  theoretical  relationship  to  the  items  to  which  they 
were  statistically  related  in  the  factor  analysis. 
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APPENDIX  D 

Institutional-Cornpanionahip  Scale  Factors i 
Names,  Variable  Loadings,  and  Items 


Factor  Names  Variable  Loadings 

Factor  Niombera 
HI W5 
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.15 

House- 

.56 

.31 

.64 

.23 

keeper/ 

.72 

.83 

.04 

-.15 

Bread- 

.83 

.72 

.29 

.00 

winner 

.46 

.47 

.08 

.05 

Roles 

.57 

.22 

.38 

.39 

.16 

-.17 

.50 

.80 

.20 

.36 

.12 

.13 

-.07 

.09 

-.41 

-.03 

-.11 

.06 

.01 

.32 

Items 


Wife  should  obey  the  husband 
Husband  should  have  the  say-so  in 
family  matters 

Husband  should  have  more  influence 
in  earning  family  income 
There  should  be  unequal  influence 
I in  running  the  household 
I Husband  h^  the  say-so  in  family 
affairs 

Importance  of  wife  being  informed 
of  finances 


Wife  should  devote  major  energy  to 
homo 

Household  should  be  run  in  orderly 
manner 

Horae  should  be  clean  at  all  times 
Wife  should  be  good  cook 
Wife  should  be  good  housekeeper 
Amount  of  housework  done  by  wife 
Husband  should  be  good  breadwinner 
Husband  should  "get  ahead"  on  job 
Wife  should  obey  the  husband 
Importance  of  wife  being  informs d 
of  finances 

Wife's  sexual  fidelity  more  Important 
than  husband's 
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Factor  Names  Variable  Loadings 

Factor  Numbers  Items 
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Male  privilege 

.41 

.10 
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in  sexual. 

financial,  and 

.49 

.29 

.10 

household 

Batters 

.02 

-.13 

.69 

••.30 

.15 

.07 
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.82 

-.13 

• 1 . , 

.03 

.42 

.11 

-.05 

.01 

-.35 

There  is  unequal  influence  in: 

relationships  with  relativea 
choice  of  friends 
recreation  and  social  activities 
There  should  be  unequal  influence 
in  running  the  household 
Husband  should  have  more  Influence 
in  sexual  relations 
•Husband  h^  more  influence  in  sexual 
relations 

sexual  fidelity  more  important 
than  husband's 

•Extent  to  which  couple  are  equally 
fond  of  social  gatherings 


Wife's  premarital  chastity  more  im- 
. portant  than  husband's 
^^Fe's  sexual  fidelity  more  important 
than  husband's 

•Importance  of  sox  being  bound  up  with 
love  and  affection 
Importance  of  wife  being  informed 
of  finances 

Amount  of  housework  done  by  husband 
There  should  be  unequal  influence 
in  running  the  household 
Husband's  social  position  more  im- 
portant than  wife's 
•Extent  to  which  couole  were  equally 
fond  of  social  gatherings 
How  often  play  games,  chat,  or  vatoh 
TV  at  home  together 
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Factor  Names  yprlable  Loadings 

Factor  Numbers 


S. 


HIA 

W12 

W13 

.33 

.69 

.16 

.03 

.34 

.06 

Husband 

.63 

.16 

.79 

Greater 

Economic 

.58 

.09 

.13 

Influence 

.40 

.46 

.16 

-.12 

.25 

-.46 

-.27 

-.47 

.36 

H7 

W7 

.74 

.71 

Husband 

Intellectual 

.85 

.79 

Superiority 

.35 

.14 

iO 

H2 

HIO 

W1 

.75 

-.13 

.01 

.57 

.80 

-.01 

.04 

.68 

Sharing 

.52 

.34 

.34 

.74 

of 

.45 

-.02  -.02 

.49 

Leisure 

.37 

.40 

.47 

.72 

Time 

.13 

-.11 

.67 

CM 

• 

.01 

-.04  -.39 

.15 

.03 

.10 

.34 

-.27 

to 

0 

• 

1 

.74  -.03 

.14 

.12 

-.03 

-.38 

-.07 

Items 


Husband  should  have  more  influence 
in  earning  family  income 
Husband  should  be  good  breadwinner 
There  should  be  unequal  influence 
in  spending  family  income 
Wife  should  devote  major  energy  to 
home 

Amount  of  housework  done  by  wife 
Wife's  sexual  fidelity  more  impor- 
tant than  husband's 
^Extent  to  which  couple  are  equally 
fond  of  social  gatherings 


Husband  should  be  more  intelligent 
than  wife 

♦'Importance  that  wife  should  be  equal 
to  husband  in  intelligence 
Wife's  sexual  fidelity  more  impor- 
tant than  husband's 


Extent  to  which-- 

have  similar  intellectual  interests 
like  the  same  types  of  amusements 
engage  in  the  same  outdoor  sports 
"are  equally  fond  of  social  gatherings 
take  part  in  recreational  activities 
together 

How  often  play  games,  chat,  or  watch 
TV  at  home  together 
"Importance  of  home  being  a place  to 
relax  and  enjoy 

"Importance  of  sex  being  bound  up  with 
love  and  affection 
Amount  of  housework  done  by  husband 
Importance  of  wife  being  informed  of 
fiiaanoes 


"Item  discarded  (see  Appendix  C) 
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Factor  Names  Variable  Loadings 


Factor  Numbers 


H2 

W3 

W2 

.90 

.93 

.03 

.Q1 

.94 

.04 

Mutual  ,14 

.34 

.41 

Understanding 

.30 

.12 

.38 

.37 

.06 

.75 

-.10 

.08 

-.31 

1 

H4 

W6 

Spouse  as 

.93 

.89 

Friend  and 

Companion 

.92 

.90 

Items 

*How  well  subject  feels  spouse  should 
understand  his/her  feelings 
*How  well  subject  feels  he/she  should 
understand  spouse's  feelings 
^Importance  of  sex  being  bound  up  with 
love  and  affection 

How  often  play  games,  chat,  or  watch 
TV  at  home  together 
♦Importance  of  home  being  a place  to 
relax  and  enjoy 

Wife  should  devote  major  energy  to 
home 


♦Wife  should  be  friend  and  companion 
to  husband 

♦Husband  should  be  friend  and  companion 
to  wife 


I 

I' 

i 


I 


♦Item  discarded  (see  Appendix  C) 
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